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Articles 


Antarctic Geopolitics 
By John Andrews 


It is less than a century and a half since the Antarctic mainland was 
first sighted by human eyes, and so far as we know no human had landed 
on it before 1895. It has been only in the last forty years that territorial 
claims to sectors of the mainland have been formally made. The political 
geography of Antarctica is, therefore, a very short story in terms of time, 
but it is a story which is rapidly becoming more complicated and de- 
manding more attention in international circles. India’s attempt to have 
the question of Antarctica, in connection with the establishment of inter- 
national trusteeship, placed on the agenda of the 1956 UN General 
Assembly, and the report-in mid-1957 that American airline interests were 
discussing with the Australian Government the grant of rights to establish 
at some future date an air service across Antarctica from South America 
to Australia are sufficient to indicate the rapidly changing geopolitical 
status of the continent. 

The reasons for this intensification of interest can be stated quite 
simply—Bertram lists the chief motives as “adventurous, economic, scien- 
tific, political, and strategic”’—but it is not easy to put them in relative 
order of importance. This is largely because some of the interests of some 
of the nations concerned are what might be called “precautionary”; in- 
terests being affirmed today in case the economic, scientific, political or 
strategic importance of the continent should substantially increase in the 
near future. Much of this present discussion, therefore, is in terms of what 
“might be” rather than what “is”. 

In the economic field whaling is at present the only activity. This 
industry is now operating below the level of the immediate pre-war period 
under restrictions imposed by the International Whaling Commission 
and, while it still makes a significant contribution to the world’s produc- 
tion of animal oils, the prospects for expansion are not very good. The 
waters surrounding the continent are very rich in marine life, perhaps the 
richest in the world, and it may be that sometime the world will need 
to devise means of converting this organic matter into human food; 
at present, this is a remote possibility. There is no terrestrial life of econ- 
omic value, and no likelihood of introducing any. It is conceivable that 
some time in the future tourist or health resorts may be establishéd in 


1. “Antarctic Prospect’, Dr. G. C. L. Bertram, International Affairs, Apr. 1957, p. 147. 
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selected areas. But at the present time the only land resources which are 
measurable—and this only to a very limited degree—are the mineral 
resources. Less than one per cent. of the area of the continent has been 
geologically examined, mainly because of the mantling ice, but it is known 
that deposits of commercials minerals do exist. There are, for one thing, 
very extensive deposits of coal (according to some authorities,” compar- 
able in extent with the deposits of the United States), but the observed 
deposits are of rather poor quality and many are inaccessible even on 
Antarctic standards. Deposits of tin, lead, copper, and: iron ores have been 
reported, and also traces of gold and silver, but none on such a scale 
as to make their development worth-while. 


This does not mean, however, that worth-while deposits do not exist. 
The continent is composed of two areas of rather different geological 
character, East Antarctica and West Antarctica,* which are separated by 
the low-lying area between the Ross and Weddell Seas. East Antarctica 
is a plateau-mass of very old, largely pre-Cambrian, rocks; it therefore has 
affinities with western Australia, the Deccan, southern Africa, and the 
Brazilian Highlands, and might be expected to show the same type and 
degree of mineralization. This would imply the possible presence of such 
minerals as gold, iron, manganese, and uranium. West Antarctica, on 
the other hand, is a fold-mountain area of Andean type and the rocks 
comprising the ranges are comparatively young (mainly Mesozoic and 
Tertiary); one might expect to find here the type of mineralization found 
in the Andes, namely, copper, lead, and iron sulphides. In the less in- 
tensively folded sections of West Antarctica, and possibly in the Ross- 
Weddell trough, it is possible, on grounds of geological analogy with, 
say, Venezuela, that there are deposits of petroleum. 


The discovery of any deposits that exist may not be an impossible 
task by geophysical methods, even through considerable thicknesses of ice, 
and the success of methods of mining in north polar latitudes, as in 
Alaska and Spitzbergen, suggests that it may not be impossible to develop 
methods that would be technically successful in Antarctica. The economics 
of development might be a stronger deterrent than the technology; for 
one thing, it would be expensive to erect and operate a refining plant in 
Antarctic conditions for any but the most simply refined ores, but also 
expensive to transport bulky, unrefined ores to refining plants in tem- 
perate latitudes. The prospects for the development of the mineral re- 
sources of Antarctica are therefore slight, but, as various writers have 
pointed out, many people remember what a profitable bargain the United 


2)\Gould, L. M., quoted by Fairbridge, R. W., in The Antarctic Today, (A. H. & A. W. Reed, 
¢, gWellington, 1952), ch. 3, p. 62. 

3. To the non-geographically-minded Australian these names may be confusing since . East 
') “Afitaretica, lying south of- the Indian Ocean, may appear to be the western section. The names 


aré applied in relation to the meridian of Greenwich; an observer facing south on this meridian 
in the South Atlantic Ocean is the criterion. . 


A 
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States made by its purchase of Alaska from Russia before the presence of 
gold there was suspected, and have a nagging hesitation to cross out 
Antarctica as a source of mineral wealth sometime in the future. 


In the scientific field the value of the southernmost continent has been 
stressed for everyone in recent years and particularly by the Antarctic 
section of International Geophysical Year activities.‘ Investigations will 
be made under the headings of aurora and airglow, cosmic rays, geomag- 
netism, glaciology, gravity measurements, ionospheric physics, meteor- 
ology, and seismology. Of these the layman can perhaps appreciate best 
the importance that observations in Antarctica may have for the under- 
standing of conditions affecting radio communications elsewhere in the 
world and for the understanding of weather and climatic conditions in 
the other Southern Hemisphere continents. The number of nations oper- 
ating observing stations in Antarctica in the IGY (see Fig. 1) .and the 
size of the scientific teams attached to these stations is sufficient indication 
of the importance attached to the work, and just as trade and the flag 
marched together in earlier centuries there has been a tendency for 
science and the flag to march together in this century. 


The fields of scientific and political interest tend to overlap in a 
confusing fashion. As Miss Archdale points out elsewhere in this issue, 
discovery, exploration, and the establishment of bases for scientific observ- 
ation may rank more importantly as support for territorial claims in this 
continent where permanent settlement for subsistence or commercial 
purposes is not possible. Few scientific expeditions have been averse to 
indulging in some degree of flag-planting, and it is therefore natural 
enough that suspicions have been aroused in some cases that there are 
political overtones to some scientific expeditions. The most recent instance 
has been in reference to the Russian IGY bases.° Prior to the IGY activity 
four nations, the United Kingdom, Australia, Argentina, and perhaps 
Chile, had established permanent bases in the Antarctic area, and it 
is very likely that others will make permanent some of their IGY 
stations. It may be taken for granted that if the Soviet Union is one 
of the others the United States will follow suit, and the converse is also 
probably true. Such an extension of America-Russian rivalry to the 
Antarctic would immediately introduce strategic considerations. 


At the present time potentialities loom much larger than actualities 
in the strategic field, although Antarctic or sub-Antarctic waters and 
islands have already been used in wartime by raiders on shipping. In the 
event of an American-Russian conflict, the North-west Passage between 


4. One statement of scientific objectives in the Antarctic during IGY is Antarctica in the Inter 


national Geophysical Year, American Geophysical Union, Geophysical Monograph No. 1, 
Washington, 1956. 


See, for instance, the editorial “What are the Russians up to at Mirny?”, Sydney Morning 
Herald, 15 March, 1957. 
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the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans would probably be unavailable ana 
the Panama Canal might be closed by enemy action; the remaining direct 
water link between the two oceans would be Drake Passage, between 
Cape Horn and the South Shetlands. Deception Is., in the latter group, 
could then be an important naval base. Enemy submarine, aircraft, or 
surface raider bases could be a serious menace to shipping in any of the 
southern oceans, just as, conceivably, bases for inter-continental missiles 
could be to population centres in the southern continents. .It is not always 
remembered that it is only a little over two thousand miles from Sydney 
to the nearest Antarctic coast, very little further than from Sydney to 
Darwin. So far as the main concentration of the Australian population is 


concerned, those living south-east of a line joining Brisbane and Adelaide, 
Antarctica is a closer neighbour than Asia. 


The establishment of permanent strategic bases to counteract enemy 
action in the Antarctic area presents difficulties. Aside from the problem 
of effective operation in winter darkness, there is the difficulty that a per- 
manent airfield would probably need to be built on a bare rock surface, 
not on an ice surface such as has been used hitherto for flights to and 
within the continent. There are bare rock areas in the Vestfold Hills 
region in the Australian Sector, but these lie somewhat off the shortest 
trans-polar route between South America and Australia, which may be 
an important logistic consideration. The only other bare rock area in 
Antarctica proper which has been discussed in this connection is one 
near Cape Bernacchi on the west side of McMurdo Sound in New 
Zealand’s Ross Sea Dependency (see inset, Fig. 1). It has been sug- 
gested® that to enable the construction of an Arnerican base on this site 
the United States should abandon its policy of making no Antarctic 
territorial claims, and should, with New Zealand, make a joint claim to 
all the territory, including the Ross Sea Dependency, between the Aus- 
tralian Sector on the west and the territory claimed by both Britain and 
Chile to the east. 


Obviously, strategic considerations, remote as may be the possibilities 
envisaged, involve the question of the political future of Antarctica. 
It appears at the present moment to suit the nations directly concerned 
and active in Antarctica to leave the future undetermined—undetermined 
at least by international agreement, since those who have made terri- 
torial claims take formally the position that their claims are established. 
It is true, too, that some claimant nations recognise the claims. of others. 
None of the active nations, however, appear at the present time to wish 
for international discussion of the subject, but the attitude of some-of them 
at least is likely to change very rapidly if, for instance, the Soviet Union 
were to make it plain that it intended to make permanent its IGY bases. 





6. New York Times, International Edition. 10 February, 1957, p. 4. 
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The United States has made no territorial claims, although American 
explorers have done so (for instance, Admiral Byrd in Marie Byrd Land 
in 1928-30). On the other hand, the United States in 1948 did propose 
to the nations claiming Antarctic territories that Antarctica should be 
placed under United Nations Trusteeship.’ The suggestion was not re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and, since it was followed in 1950 by a Memor- 
andum issued to all the interested parties by the Soviet Union in which that 
nation demanded that it should be made a party to any international 
discussions on the subject, it has been allowed to lapse. Neither the fact 
that it has so far made no territorial claims nor the suggestion of a trustee- 
ship arrangement, however, bind the United States in the future; it has, 
in fact, expressly reserved its rights in any claims arising out of discoveries 
made by its explorers and, if it thought necessary in order to counteract a 
Russian move, could conceivably make a claim to some or all of the un- 
claimed Pacific Sector and also recognise some at least of the claims of 
other nations. 


Whether the recognition by the United States in these circumstances 
of the Australian claim would be in the best interest of Australia is open 
to question. It would bring Antarctica well into the picture in the cold 
war and could hardly fail to provoke a Russian reaction; it would not 
help Australia to exercise effective sovereignty over areas occupied by 


Russian bases unless there were strong and explicit backing from the 
United States, and it is unthinkable that there should develop, or be 
allowed to develop, on Antarctic issues the head-on overt clash between 
the United States and the Soviet Union which has been avoided so far 
in other far more critically strategic parts of the world. The continuation 
of the present situation, however indeterminate it may be, would seem, 
then, to be more in Australia’s favour than would be any situation brought 
about by the announcement of territorial claims by either the United 
States or the Soviet Union. 


The implications of recourse to the World Court as a means of 
settling Antarctica’s political future are discussed elsewhere in this issue 
by Miss Archdale and will not be treated here. 


There remains the notion of placing Antarctica under a United 
Nations Trusteeship. This has not been very clearly defined. Some 
writers assume that particular areas would be placed under the adminis- 
tration of particular nations, as is the case with the existing Trust Ter- 
ritories, but it is by no means certain that the General Assembly would 
approve the present claimant powers as the trustees for the areas they 
claim or, for that matter, of any area. There would almost certainly be 
strong pressure from the Soviet Union to be allotted an area, and possibly 


7. See ch. XLII, “The Partition of Antarctica”, in The Changing World, (edit. East & Spate), 
Harrap, London, 1956. 
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also from such nations as Japan (whose renunciation of any claims in 
the peace treaty would presumably not interfere with appointment as a 
trustee), India, and other South American nations as well as the existing 
claimants, Argentina and Chile. (South Africa’s attitude, having regard 
to its general relations with United Nations and the dispute with United 
Nations over South-west Africa, can only be guessed at.) The chances 
of agreement on the selection of candidates for trusteeship and on the 
definition of areas seem small. 


Other writers appear to have in mind a joint trusteeship system 
in which a number of nations would be appointed trustee for all or for 
parts of Antarctica. This would involve either the relinquishment of the 
present territorial claims by claimant powers or the acceptance by them 
of other nations as co-trustees, and some of the difficulties already men- 
tioned would no doubt appear again. So far as Australia is concerned, it 
is reasonable to assume that the present Australian Government, in view 
of its expressed attitude to the current workings of trusteeship supervision 
in the Trust Territory of New Guinea, is not a priori favourably disposed 
to the establishment of trusteeship in Antarctica, apart from any other 
considerations. 


On moral grounds, if one were to admit that Antarctica is a world 
interest and not the exclusive interest of a small group of self-appointed 
nations (and this requires the refutation of the quite strong argument that 
propinquity does confer some degree of special interest), the ideal arrange- 
ment would probably be for United Nations itself to be the trustee and 
for the administration to be exercised by a committee of nations able for 
and experienced in the task. Ideal arrangements, however, have the habit 
of not remaining ideal for very long when they get into the hands of 
international bodies. Finally, on the subject of trusteeship, it should be 
pointed out that a new type of trusteeship would be necessary in the case 
of Antarctica. The existing arrangements are essentially, and by defini- 
tion in the Charter, temporary, in that their purpose is to bring the depen- 
dent peoples concerned as quickly as possible to self-government or inde- 
pendence. For Antarctica it would be necessary to formulate clearly the 
quite different objectives and time connotations that flow from the nature 
of this uniquely uninhabited continent. 


In conclusion, it would seem to be in Australia’s best interest, and 
perhaps in that of the rest of the world as well, for the world to leave 
well enough alone, but it is doubtful, in view of the trends of our times, 
whether it will be so left for very long. All the more reason, then, for 
Australian policy-makers and public opinion to be prepared for the changes 
that are likely to come. 
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Fig. 1. 
Map of Antarctica showing territorial claims and International Geophysical Year bases.\ S.G.P. 
represents South Geographic Pole, and P.R.I., Pole of relative inaccessibility. 
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Legality in the Antarctic 
By H. E. Archdale 


The legality of claims to the Antarctic is a matter for international 
law, which, like any other branch of law is continually changing and 
developing. Over the centuries discovery and occupation have both been 
necessary elements in any claim to sovereignty of a new land, but the 
relative importance of each has varied greatly. At some periods effective 
occupation has been almost the sole basis for a claim of sovereignty, and 
at others discovery or “symbolic annexation” has been sufficient. 

During the last century the idea of sovereignty as mere possession and 
ownership of property has changed to the idea of sovereignty implying 
certain responsibilities towards those in the area claimed. This has 
strengthened the claim of effective occupation as an essential element of 
sovereignty at the expense of mere discovery. But the idea of a symbolic 
annexation based on discovery dies hard and still has its supporters. The 
belief that to discover a land, hoist the flag, sing God Save the Queen and 
declare the land the property of the Sovereign, was sufficient to support 
a claim to sovereignty explains the flag plantings, and even flag dropping 
from planes, that have occurred at the South Pole and other parts of the 
Antarctic continent. Ross, Amundsen, d’Urville, Wilkes, Scott, Shackleton, 
David, Mawson, Lars Christensen and Byrd have all raised flags and 
claimed parts of the Antarctic for their respective countries. 

Although this flag planting might at some periods have been con- 
sidered sufficient to establish a claim to sovereignty that is not so today. 
As well as discovery some kind of occupation or use is now considered 
essential. The Treaty of Berlin in 1885, although it applied only to parts 
of Africa and bound only the States that signed it was a straw which 
showed which way the wind was blowing. The signatories accepted 
clearly the principle that a country claiming to have occupied an area 
must exercise authority in that area. 

By 1928 M. Huber, the arbitrator in the Island of Palmas case could 
say, “International law in the nineteenth century, having regard to the 
fact that most parts of the globe were under the sovereignty of States 
members of the community of nations, and that territories without a 
master had become relatively few, took account of a tendency already 
existing and especially developed since the middle of the eighteenth 
century and laid down the principle that occupation, to constitute a claim 
to territorial sovereignty, must be effective, that is, offer certain guarantees 
to other States and their nationals. It seems therefore incompatible with 
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this rule of positive law that there should be regions which are neither 
under the effective sovereignty of a State, nor without a master, but which 
are reserved for the exclusive influence of one State, in virtue solely of 
a title of acquisition which is no longer recognised by existing law, even 
if such a title ever conferred territorial sovereignty. For these reasons, 
discovery alone, without any subsequent act, cannot at the present time 
suffice to prove sovereignty over the Island of Palmas (or Miangas).” * 

As far as non-polar lands are concerned the legal principles are clear, 
even if their application may not be. As M. Huber said in the same case 
“',. . according to the view that has prevailed at any rate since the nine- 
teenth century, an inchoate title of discovery must be completed within a 
reasonable period by the effective occupation of the region claimed to be 
discovered.” 

In the Las Palmas case the U.S.A. was claiming that the Island had 
been ceded to them by Spain, by the Treaty of Paris of 10th December 
1898, as part of the Philippine Islands. The Netherlands claimed the 
Islands as part of their East Indies possessions and produced evidence of 
continuous and peaceful display of authority since before 1700. The 
U.S.A. failed to prove any exercise of sovereignty by Spain over the Island 
and therefore failed in their plea that Spain had ceded it to them. Conse- 
quently M. Huber’s award laid down that the Island was part of Nether- 
land’s territory. * 

In the Clipperton Island case which was adjudicated by King Victor 
Emmanuel 111, France and Mexico both claimed Clipperton Island, a 
small Island in the Pacific Ocean. On 17th November 1858 a French 
naval Lieutenant had landed on the island and proclaimed the sovereignty 
of the island for Napoleon III. France did nothing more until 1897 when 
a French ship found some Americans on the island collecting guano. 
On the appearance of the French the Americans raised the American flag. 
France, of course, protested to the American government, who said they 
had granted no concession on the island. While this discussion was going 
on some Mexicans appeared on the scene in a gun boat, claimed the 
Island, lowered the American flag and hoisted the Mexican flag. The 
dispute thus became one between France and Mexico as to the sovereignty 
of the island. King Victor Emmanuel awarded the island to France on 
the ground that it was terra nullius when French sovereignty was pro- 
claimed in 1858 and not as Mexico claimed, Mexican, and that France 
had not lost this sovereignty by her lack of action. France always had the 
intention of exercising sovereignty and her inaction between 1858 and 
1897 did not result in her Josing her sovereignty. If Mexico had succeeded 
in establishing her claim to the sovereignty of Clipperton Island before 
1858 then the French claim would have foundered. It should be noticed 


1. Permanent Court of Arbitration 1928. Hudson's cases on International Law. p. 361. 
2. Hudson's cases on International Law. p. 358. 
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that Mexico could not show any more actual exercise of sovereignty on 
the island than France could so that although the French claim may have 
been a thin one it was relatively the stronger of the two and no other 
country was claiming the island. 

In the case involving Eastern Greenland decided by the Permanent 
Court in 1933,* Denmark and Norway both claimed the sovereignty 
of Eastern Greenland. Denmark’s case was that when Norway and Den- 
mark ceased to be united under the one crown in 1814, Denmark had 
administered the whole of Greenland, explored and settled it. Norway 
claimed that Eastern Greenland was not included in the area settled by 
Denmark and in 1931 Norwegian hunters hoisted the Norwegian flag 
in Eastern Greenland and occupied it in the name of the King of Norway 
on the ground that it was a terra nullius. The Court, after a lengthy 
investigation of the Treaties, the decrees of both countries, their adminis- 
trative acts and other activities in the area, upheld Danish contention that 
Danish sovereignty covered the whole of Greenland including Eastern 
Greenland. In the words of the majority judgment, “These acts (Danish 
legislation, exploration, mapping etc.) . . . show to a sufficient extent— 
even when separated from the history of the preceding periods—the two 
elements necessary to establish a valid title to sovereignty, namely, the 
intention and will to exercise such a sovereignty and the manifestation of 
State activity.” 

But inevitably previous cases in international law have referred to 
lands where permanent settlement either existed or was possible. As 
applied to the Antarctic the question is how much “manifestation of 
State activity” or effective occupation is going to be required? As far as 
Australia, New Zealand, the U.K., Norway, Chile, Argentine and France 
are concerned the intention or animus is clearly there. All have made 
claims and with the exception of the dispute between Great Britain, Chile 
and the Argentine, all have recognised each others claims. 

Starting from 20° W and working round the Antarctic continent, from 
20° W to 45° E is claimed by Norway under a Proclamation of 1939. 
The Proclamation and accompanying recommendation made it clear that 
the claim was based on Norwegian discoveries, exploration and scientific 
work in the area and had as its object the protection of the Norwegian 
whaling industry. Amundsen had, of course, planted the Norwegian 
flag at the South Pole in 1911. Next comes the Australian sector from 
45° E to 160° E with the exception of 136° E to 142° E which is the 
French claim of Adelie Land. The Australian claim is inherited from 
Great Britain who handed it to Australia by an Order in Council in 1933. 
Australia accepted the territory in the Australian Antarctic Territory 
Acceptance Act of 1933. This claim was based on the discoveries and 
scientific work of British and Australians in the Antarctic. The French 


3. No. 43. Series A/B. 
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sector of Adelie Land was claimed in a decree of 1924 and placed under the 
government of Madagascar. This claim also was based on the discoveries 
of the French explorer d’Urmont d’Urville in 1840 and named after his 
wife. 

Continuing round from 160° E to 165° W is the New Zealand sector 
generally known as the Ross Dependency. This was claimed by Order 
in Council of 1923, the claim being based on the discoveries of Ross in 
the 1840’s and subsequent scientific work. From 165° E to 90° W is still 
unclaimed -!though the Americans have done much work in this area 
and it is ki.own as Marie Byrd Land. It could perhaps be called an area 
of American ‘influence’. The rest of the Antarctic from 90° W to 20° W 
is covered by three overlapping claims, the Chilean claim from 90° W 
to 53° W, the British claim from 80° W to 20° W and the Argentinian 
claim from 68° 34’ W to 25° W. 

With the possible exception of Argentine and Chile all other claimant 
countries recognise the need for both intention and control in their areas. 
Argentine and Chile in the Latin American tradition, tend to stress in- 
heritance from the dominions of Spain and Portugal. The intention of 
all these countries to exercise sovereignty is perfectly clear and in all 
these claims the actual manifestation of sovereignty is also there in vary- 
ing degrees. Australia, by the Australian Antarctic Territories Acceptance 
Act and the Australian Antarctic Territory Act of 1954 has set up at 
least a framework of government and administration in the area. New’ 
Zealand had also legislated for her area. Adelie Land, the French sector, 
is under the government of Madagascar. Norway has empowered her 
Minister of Justice to make regulations for her sector. All countries have 
carried out scientific work in their areas and established permanent or 
semi-permanent bases. Post Offices and meteorological stations have been 
maintained. 

The two countries which have neither made claims nor recognised 
the claims of others, and yet are active in the area are the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. The U.S.A. has maintained a clear and consistent stand. “It 
is the opinion of the Department that the discovery of lands unknown to 
civilisation, does not support a valid claim of sovereignty unless the dis- 
covery is followed by an actual settlement of the discovered country.” * 
So said Secretary of State Hughes in 1924 and this line has been main- 
tained ever since, coupled with the-rider that, “I reserve all rights which 
the United States or’ its citizens may have with respect to this matter,” 
Secretary Hull to Sir Robert Lindsay in 1934 in an exchange of notes 
over the visit of Byrd to the Ross Dependency. ° 

It can be seen from this that the U.S.A. holds the same principles 

Note of Secretary of State Hughes to A. W. Prescott of 13th May 1924. Hackworth’s Digest 
of International Law. p. 399. 


Note of Secretary of State to British Ambassador in Washington, 24th February 1934. 
Hackworth’s Digest of International Law. p. 457. 
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as the other countries and the disagreement, if any, with the United States, 
would not be on the principles to be applied but as to the extent of 
occupation necessary or what constitutes “actual settlement”. 


The U.S.S.R. claims that Russian navigators discovered the Antarctic. 
This claim is based on the fact that after Cook made the first circum- 
navigation of the Antarctic in 1774, Admiral Bellingshausen of the Russian 
Imperial Fleet, circumnavigated the continent in 1820 and in many places 
went considerably further South and nearer to the Antarctic continent 
than Cook. Both these voyages were magnificent feats of navigation. 
Both explorers saw much that they claimed to be land. But it must be 
remembered that in an area of fog and blizzard, and where miles of 
ice surrounds an ice barrier which surrounds the land proper, the differ- 
ence between a large iceberg and a distant coast line is very slight and 
early claims to have ‘sighted land’ are by no means acceptable as proof. 
Neither Cook nor Bellingshausen landed anywhere on the Antarctic 


Continent. But Russia is interested and like the U.S.A. has recognised no 
other country’s claims. 


Should either of these countries, or any other country, dispute the 
claims of Australia, New Zealand, Norway, Great Britain or France, what 
is likely to happen? There are various possibilities. There is little doubt 
that any Court would start from the basis of the necessity of both the 
intention and the actual manifestation of sovereignty, but there are many 
ways in which the latter of these two conceptions could be applied. The 
question of intention remains the same for all types of land and is not 
affected by whether the land is inhabited or uninhabited, polar or tropical. 
But the element of manifestation, the amount of actual occupation and 
control to be exercised is a very variable factor even in non-polar lands. 
It is relative both to the strength of competing claims, and to local con- 
ditions such as whether there are any inhabitants and the state of their 
civilisation, and it may well be that in the case of the Antarctic, which 
is not only uninhabited but virtually uninhabitable, the application of 
this principle would be considerably modified. 


An international court or arbitrator might support the whole of the 
present claims, on the basis of discovery or occupation. Support can be 
found for claims to large areas on the basis of small coastal settlements 
in the history of North and South America, not to mention Australia, 
but much would depend on the meaning given to “occupation”. How- 
ever strong a case countries can make out for parts of their areas, par- 
ticularly for the part near the coast, no country can claim any real occu- 
pation for the rest of their sectors—covering the 1,000 miles to the South 
Pole. Australia for example, has a very strong case for the coastal area 
of her sector. The coast line is about 3,000 miles long and most of this 
has been explored, surveyed and mapped by Australians. The two Aus- 
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tralian bases, Mawson and Davis, are near this coast line. Australians have 
explored some hundreds of miles inland. But the Australian Antarctic 
Territory reaches to the South Pole, some 1,000 miles away, and the 
greater part of this region could not be called “occupied” in the normal 
use of this term. 

The same applies to the sectors of all the other claimant countries. 
The Polar plateau which is some 10,000 feet high, is now flown over, 
and even landed on, but nothing approaching settlement or occupation has 
yet taken place. The court might therefore distinguish between the edge 
of the Antarctic continent which is becoming almost “settled”, and the 
rest. 

On the other hand the Court might take the view that principles which 
applied to parts of the earth which are capable of settlement should not 
be applied to the Antarctic where settlement is virtually impossible. Is it 
possible to talk of “settlement” in a continent where nothing grows? 
Permanent bases are, and may well be set up, but the personnel in them 
are not permanent. A few years at the most and off they go home. 
Water is obtained by melting ice, but every other bit of food and drink 
has to be imported, as does every scrap of equipment. In a climate of 
bitter and perpetual cold there is also the problem of a six months day 
and a six months night. For months on end the sun does not rise above 
the horizon. This poses both physiological and psychological problems, 
even for short stays. All these factors make permanent settlement vir- 
tually out of the question except on an extremely artificial basis. 


So the legality of the claims is a matter on which it is hard to be 
dogmatic. Discovery plus occupation would give Australia and other 
claimant territories a very good claim to the areas near where they have 
established bases. But of the hinterland stretching to the Pole on the 
sector principle, the position is not so clear. The sector system is a con- 
venient way of drawing boundary lines in a vast uninhabitable area, but 
there is some doubt about its legal justification. 


For the purposes of the International Geophysical Year nearly fifty 
scientific bases are being set up in the Antarctic continent. Most of these 
are situated in territory claimed by the country setting up the base, but 
the U.S.A. has bases in the New Zealand and Australian areas, the U.S.S.R. 
has a base in the Australian area, and Japan’s base is in the Norwegian area. 
Australia as early as the middle of 1955 offered facilities to any country 
interested in carrying out research in the Australian Antarctic territory 
during the International Geophysical Year. Mr. Casey in a Press statement 
of 30th July, 1955 said, “So far as Australia’s Antarctic territories were 
concerned Australia welcomed this interest, and we would give any help 
we could to anyone who wished to carry out research in our territory. 
Several countries including the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union, have already 
indicated their interest in doing research work during the International 
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Geophysical Year in the Knox Coast region of the Australian Antarctic 
Territory . . . Australia was herself examining the possibility of scientific 
work in this area, but would welcome the co-operation of other interested 
Governments.” From the Australian point of view the Russians and 
Americans are technically in our territory at our invitation, but both 
America and Russia have avoided recognising Australian sovereignty in 
the area and asking for permission to be there. 

How far an international Court would be willing or able to adapt 
existing international law to suit Antarctic conditions remains to be seen. 
It may well be that some form of international agreement will be reached 
either recognising each country’s claim or setting up some form of inter- 
national control. * India placed the question of the Antarctic on the agenda 
of the Assembly of the United Nations in 1956. Pressure of business caused 
its withdrawal but the implication is that some form of international 
agreement will be reached for the area. On the principles to be applied 
there is a fair amount of agreement, but as usual, it is the application 
of these principles that is difficult. Between the scientists themselves there 
is good will and co-operation but political elements enter in and the cold 
war looks like spreading to the coldest part of the world. 


6. See Dr. C. Wilfred Jenks. An International Regime for Antarctica. International Affairs. 
October 1956. 





Constitutional Change in Malaya; 
A Historical Perspective 


By Emily Sadka 


The last two years have seen Malaya rushing towards independence 
with unprecedented speed. Less than two years ago the Federal Legislative 
Council was still fully nominated. In July 1955 there took place the 
first Federal elections ever to be held, giving the Council at one stroke 
a majority of elected members. Six months later an agreement for 
independence was negotiated with the Colonial Office, and in August of 
this year an independent nation is to come into being. But perhaps the 
most interesting event of recent months was the publication last February 
of the Reid Constitutional proposals for Malaya. They underline her 
first and most obvious problems, and represent the climax to a constitu- 
tional development which is in itself the reflection of seventy years of 
political change. 

Political action in a dependent territory differs from political action 
elsewhere in that party conflict is complicated by the fight for indepen- 
dence. In Malaya there are further complications which for the time must 
overshadow the normal party differences. The problem in Malaya is 
not simply to fight for the independence of a given society but to define 
that society in terms of citizenship and formal political structure. The 
power struggles of the last eleven years have turned on this crucial 
problem, and they have not yet ended. In Malaya, because of the com- 
munal and colonial background, the fight for independence, the battle 
over nationality, and the conflict between local and central claims to 
authority are all closely related. 

British government in Malaya was first established in peripheral trading 
settlements which formed a Crown Colony of the classic type. The popu- 
lation of these settlements was predominantly Chinese, but also contained 
large Malay and Indian elements, combining in a peculiarly distinctive 
society whose members all had equal status as British subjects. Between 
1874 and 1895, four hitherto autonomous Malay States came under British 
control, largely as a result of economic expansion from the Straits Settle- 
ments and the introduction of Chinese capital and labour from the Colony 
into the mainland. 

In each State, control was exercised through a British Resident who 
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was in theory adviser to the Sultan, but who in fact enjoyed full legislative, 
executive and judicial powers, subject only to the direction of the Governor 
of the Straits Settlements. This direction was closely applied. The routine 
administration of the States was kept under supervision, and Residents 
were required to submit their policy decisions, their estimates and their 
administrative appointments to the Governor for approval. The general 
orders of the Colony were applied with minor alterations to all the Malay 
States. Conditions of service were assimiliated to those prevailing in the 
Colony, so that there could be interchange of officers between the Colony 
and the States. 

Within the States, the Resident’s control extended to every detail 
of the administration, and was exercised through a Civil Service appointed 
by and responsible to him. Malay village administration, the only part 
of the native administration which survived, was brought under the control 
of British district officers, to whom the village headmen—now salaried 
Government servants—were directly responsible. The Resident’s control 
was even extended on occasion to regions from which it was expressly 
excluded by treaty—the regions of Malay custom and Muslim religion. 


The British conciliated the displaced Malay ruling class with generous 
pensions, and appointments to salaried office in the Government, thereby 
not only placating rajas and chiefs and providing them with secure incomes 
but confirming them as the leaders of the Malays and the functionaries 
of the new order. The British tried further to identify the Malay chiefs 
with the Government by instituting State Councils on which the Sultan 
and chiefs were represented. The Sultan in Council was in law the fount 
of legislation and executive action, and the final court of appeal; but in 
fact it was the Resident who appointed Councillors and who governed 
the Council proceedings. The Sultan and chiefs indicated Malay feeling, 
gave advice and made useful suggestions which were often incorporated 
in decisions; they might hope also to mitigate or postpone unpopular 
measures if they pressed hard enough, and if high policy was not involved. 
But this body was in effect the advisory council of the Resident and the 
instrument of his will. 


Within five years of intervention, policy in each of the States was 
being made and carried out by a British administration responsible to the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. The assumption of these powers 
was not a gradual process; it was the inevitable and conscious result of 
an intervention designed to open the Malay States to large-scale economic 
development. Such development required a pan-Malayan system of com- 
munications, and other conditions which would inspire confidence among 
Straits investors—security for life and property, close relations with the 
colony, free movement of capital and labour, and a liberal land policy; 
all this in turn meant a basic uniformity of administration, a degree of 
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Singapore control and the replacement of the Malay system by a highly 
organised bureaucracy. 


In order to make British control acceptable, both to the Colonial Office 
and the displaced Malay ruling class, it was exercised behind an extremely 
tenuous screen of Malay sovereignty. Stretching legal interpretations to 
their limit, the British claimed to be in the Malay states at the invitation 
of the rulers, and claimed to be merely advisers whose advice the Sultans 
were, however, bound by treaty to accept; an obligation which was held 
to be somehow compatible with their theoretical independence. The 
accepted formula was that the Resident did not govern but merely admin- 
istered the country on behalf of the Sultan, like the steward of an estate. 
Officers of State, with the exception of the Resident, were theoretically in 
the Sultan’s service; all State documents bore his seal. The Sultan was 
in a position constitutionally similar to that of the British Crown, except 
that his advisers, whose advice he was bound to take, were members of 
an alien ruling class, responsible not to him or to his people but to the 
British Government. 

Most of the elements of the current constitutional situation were thus 
in place; on the one hand a highly centralised, essentially uniform admin- 
istration, paid for by non-Malay taxation and largely serving non-Malay 
economic interests; on the other hand a theory of Malay sovereignty and 
State autonomy, and an acknowledgment of exclusively Malay pro- 
prietary right to the country and Malay claim to government office. 
The other communities, steadily gaining in numbers and influence, were 
deemed to have a tenant interest in the States, and while this was acknow- 
ledged to be very great, and entitléd them to representation from the 
beginning on the State Councils, they were there by privilege and not by 
right of full membership of the community. 


Up to the outbreak of the second world war, two conflicting ten- 
dencies were at work in the administration. The first was the tendency 
to increased centralisation, in the interests of a rapidly expanding economy. 
This centralisation took the form, not of an increased Singapore control, 
but of a concentration of powers in a federal structure superimposed on 
all four states. They came together in a so-called Federation which 
meant in fact that their administrations were unified under a chief execu- 
tive officer with his headquarters in Kuala Lumpur, and with departments 
under him whose competence extended over all the states. In 1909 a 
single Federal legislative body was established, reducing the State Councils 
to the level of municipal authorities. The Federation was in essentials 
a unitary state whose component parts had ceased to exist as separate 
administrative entities. Yet the fiction of state autonomy was preserved. 
Though the revenues, for example, were managed by a Federal depart- 
ment, they continued to be entered in thé State books as state revenues, 
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so that some states enjoyed large paper balances while backward Pahang 
was debited year after year with equivalent deficits. As for the dignity 
of the Sultans; with each movement towards centralisation they were 


assured that nothing in the new developments was intended to curtail 
their sovereignty. 


To summarise; the collapse of the Malay administration in the 
eighteen-seventies had resulted in a vacuum filled by a new system, 
financed by non-Malay taxation, run by non-Malay establishments for 
non-Malay interests, though paying lip-service to principles of Malay 
sovereignty and state autonomy. The whole development of the admin- 
istration for sixty years reflected the new economic unity of the west 
coast states. But in the period between the wars, a reaction developed 
away from centralisation and towards a greater state autonomy. It began, 
paradoxically, with the inclusion of the five remaining Malay States in the 
British administrative system. With the exception of Johore, they were 
overwhelmingly Malay in population structure and remained out of the 
economic current which had flooded the west coast states with alien 
capital and labour. Their Sultans warned by the experiences of their 
neighbou::, managed to retain for themselves a considerable status and 
influence within the British sphere. Though the substance of power and 
the actual control of the administrative machine were in British hands, 
yet the execution of policy was kept within the framework of a separate 
state with a civil service largely staffed by local Malays. The link with 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements remained a junior officer without 
executive power, in contrast to the powerful chief executive of the Feder- 
ation Government. The British Advisers in these States were at one with 
their Malay colleagues in wishing to preserve the individual and Malay 
character of the States against a centralisation which they felt was an 
alien agency operating in favour of alien interests. It was clear that these 
states would never voluntarily enter a Malayan union until the federal 
tie was loosened and the federated states returned a degree of control 
over their own affairs. 


There was another reason for renewed emphasis on Malay sovereignty 
and State autonomy. By the early ‘thirties, the immigrant races out- 
numbered the Malays in the Federation two to one, and their numbers, 
vigour and economic strength made them a potentially formidable political 
force. A Straits Chinese leader, Mr. Tan Cheng Lock, was already making 
utopian references to a future Malayan community including all races 
on equal terms, a united self-governing Malaya with a Federal Govern- 
ment and a Parliament for the whole. The British reaction was to restate 
even more firmly the doctrine that possession, citizenship and _ political 
rights were vested in :-he Malays alone. The formula originally used to 
screen the reality of British control was now used to justify the exclusion 
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of non-Malays from full membership of the Malayan community. The 
enunciation of this doctrine is worth repeating in full. Sir Hugh Clifford 
at the opening of the Federal Council in 1927 declared, “The States were, 
when the British Government was invited by their Rulers and Chiefs to 
set their troubled houses in order, Muhammedan monarchies. Such they 
are to-day and such they must continue to be. No mandate has ever been 
extended to us by Rajas, chiefs or people to vary the system of Govern- 
ment which has existed in these territories from time immemorial; and 
in these days when democratic and socialist theories and doctrines are 
spreading like an infection . . . I feel it incumbent on me to emphasise 
thus early in my term of office the utter inapplicability of any form of 
democratic or popular government to the circumstances of these States”. 


In the thirties, efforts were made to realise these theories of State 
autonomy in constitutional form. The Federal administration, long con- 
sidered the agency of non-Malay interests, was shorn of its chief executive 
officer; the States were given the management of their expenditures and 
the responsibility of certain State Departments was increased. It was 
essentially a redistribution of power among British authorities, for State, 
Federal and Colony governments were but three manifestations of the 
same administration. Nevertheless, the Malays welcomed the changes 
and the immigrant races opposed them for the same reasons—because, 


though the native area of responsibility was small, it was at least reserved 
for the Malays. 


While these constitutional adjustments were being made, and while 
the various communities were being allotted their respective stations, events 
were taking place which were to make all these formulas and balances 
seem unreal and out of date. In the ‘thirties a large immigration of 
Chinese women altered the demographic map of Malaya, and began the 
transformation of the Chinese from a sojourning into a settled com- 
munity. At the same time, the Japanese invasion of China shocked the 
Chinese of Malaya into concerted action on behalf of their mother country. 
The community was organised to support the Chinese war effort with 
funds, and damage the Japanese by a Malaya-wide trade boycott; while 
the resistance of the homeland stimulated confidence and pride and a 
growing political consciousness. It has often been said that a Malayan 
political consciousness did not exist before the war. This is in a sense 
true, but it should be remembered that national consciousness in the 
twentieth century succession states had little to do with national homo- 
geneity. There are many Malayan nationalists whose political initiation 
began when they became aware of the Indian and Chinese and Indonesian 
struggles for independence. Their awakening may not have been the pro 
duct of a truly Malayan nationalism—this was still a development of the 
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future; but it established emotional conditions in which a local nationalism 
might take root. 


The Japanese occupation crystallised the attitudes of the domiciled 
Chinese into a sharp sense of identification with the country. The enemies 
of the Chinese had become the enemies of Malaya. Because of their anti- 
Japanese record, the Chinese carried the main burden of Japanese hostility 
and led the chief armed resistance to the invaders. Like resistance fighters 
everywhere, the Chinese felt that their struggle and suffering personified 
the country’s will to independence and that they were the protectors of 
society and the champions of national integrity. It can, of course, be 
argued that in fighting the Japanese they were merely grinding their own 
axes, that their resistance was simply a communal necessity and that 
there was no reason why the Malays should risk their necks defending 
urban economic interests whose prosperity they had never shared. Yet it 
remains true that the Japanese sought to subject all the races of Malaya 
to permanent spiritual and material servitude, and that in resisting them 
the Chinese were acting in the common interest. For once a Chinese 
patriotism and a Malayan patriotism were genuinely consistent with each 
other. 

The occupation wrought other important psychological changes. The 
British themselves, after the defeat of 1941, appeared vulnerable and 
fallible, placed on the same level of suffering as the rest of the population, 
not raised above them by charismatic powers of leadership. In the 
absence of their familiar guides and protectors, the people of Malaya had 
to deal as best they could with perpetual hardship and danger. While 
their superiors were interned, Asian teachers, doctors and engineers in the 
lower grades of the civil service had to keep the machinery of administra- 
tion moving, at salaries worth very little during wartime inflation. The 
British could be sure of a sincere welcome, in the general relief of liberation 
and return to common standards of decency in human relationships; but 
for these severely tried people, a return to old habits of subservience and 
passive acceptance was no longer possible. 

Again, the collapse of Malaya shocked people both in Malaya and 
England into a political stock-taking, and a re-appraisal of Malaya’s prob- 
lems, and the principles by which they should be solved. It was realised 
that the permanent Malayan community had for some time included 
hundreds of thousands of non-Malays who had lived in Malaya for 
generations, who had no other home, and who could not be excluded 
indefinitely from full political rights. It was realised that the peninsula, 
essentially a single geographical entity, had become after 175 years of 
British influence a single political and economic unit also, controlled by 
a single local executive. If Malaya was to have'a future as‘an independent 
country, these realities had to find expression in new definitions of citizen- 
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ship and new political arrangements. By confirming the Malays as land- 
lords and the States as sovereign units, it might be possible to preserve to 
the Malays certain privileges, but these would depend on permanent 
British control of the country; and wherever that road might lead, it could 
never lead to independence. 

This new appreciation of the Malayan situation led to proposals for 
a Malayan Union, worked out in London during the war, and virtually 
imposed on the Sultans in late 1945. The plan still left the British in 
complete control, and as a concession to the Malays the predominantly 
Chinese city of Singapore was excluded from the Union. But it estab- 
lished two principles of great importance. First, it was to unite Malaya 
under a single government; second, it declared Malayan citizenship to be 
the unqualified right of all those who were born in the country or who 
fulfilled residence conditions. Citizens would be required to affirm alle- 
giance to the Malayan Union; a Malayan nationality was in the making. 

The Chinese received the proposals with satisfaction but without 
enthusiasm. They criticised the separation of Singapore from the main- 
land, and the left-wing press criticised the continuance of colonial rule. 
The citizenship proposals, they felt, were no more than their due; in fact 
they did not go far enough, in the opinion of extremists, because they 
did not put the China-born on an identical footing with the Malayan- 
born. It is possible to discern here an attitude as destructive of unity 
and common purpose as Malay nationalism. Chinese nationalists began 
with the premise that a Malayan society did not exist and that therefore 
there could be no question of assimilation; that Malaya was a tabula rasa 
on which all comers had equal licence to make their national marks and 
build their cultural citadels, insulated as much as possible from contact 
with a corrupting environment. Hence the pressure for equal recognition 
of all languages and the development of the communal school system; 
hence the resistance to proposals for a common language and a national 
school system. The programme of certain of the Chinese could never 
permit the growth of a homogeneous society because it was based on the 
conscious rejection of homogeneity and a conscious resistance to an alien— 
i.e. a non-Chinese—environment. 

Despite the reservations of some of the Chinese with regard to the 
Malayan Union proposals, they were’on the whole supported by the com- 
munity. The Malays for the most part resisted the plan, because they 
feared obliteration if the active and aggressive non-Malays were admitted 
to equal political rights. Their fears were encouraged by British officials 
who campaigned against the plan almost as strongly as the Malays. In- 
dividual administrators characterised all non-Malays as “aliens”, apparently 
including in that category Chinese and Eurasians who had been settled 
in the country for generations. They complained of the manner in which 
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the people of Malaya had been coerced without regard to democratic prin- 
ciples—a valid objection but coming strangely from officials who had never 
used democratic methods to elicit public opinion. During the second half 
of 1946, British officials and Malay rulers and their representatives con- 
ferred in secret and produced a plan which was a virtual abandonment of 
the Malayan Union objectives. The proposals for a common nationality 
were scrapped. Instead there was created a Federal citizenship which was 
to be a qualification for office and for certain electoral purposes, but which 
was not a nationality, involved no declarations of citizenship and had no 
international statys. Automatic citizenship was conferred on all Malays 
born in the Federation, but only on second-generation non-Malays; that 
is, those born in the Federation, both of whose parents were also born in 
the Federation. Foreign-born persons could only become eligible after 
long residence, and on passing literacy tests in Malay or English—a pro- 


vision which would effectively disqualify half the population of most 
colonial territories. 


The administrative arrangements provided for a Federation of all the 
States and Settlements excluding Singapore. A Federal Council and 
Federal departments were set up at the centre to initiate and direct policy; 
but much of the responsibility for implementation was delegated to State 
and Settlement governments. Each of the eleven units had its own 
legislative and executive councils, government departments and secretariat. 
Altogether it was an unwieldy and extravagant apparatus of government, 
tending to much duplication of establishments.and functions. 


The Federation proposals were strongly opposed by non-Malay 
political and communal associations. The left-wing Malay Nationalist 
party also opposed them on the grounds that they perpetuated colonial rule 
behind a facade of State sovereignty, that they created an artificial division 
between Singapore and the mainland, and that they evaded the creation 
of a true Malayan nationality. Both sides objected to the secrecy with 
which the plans had been formulated and the exclusion of all but con- 
servative Malay interests from the negotiation committee. The Govern- 
ment pledged that the plans would not be put into operation without con- 
sultation with other communities, but the dissident parties refused to 
negotiate on the basis of the proposals, and demanded new discussions 
ab initio. When this was rejected they boycotted the consultative com- 
mittee and formulated their own constitutional proposals. They were pub- 
lished under the title of the “People’s Constitution” in November 1947. 

These are of great interest, in that they represent the first attempt by 
members of all races to define and solve the problems of their multi-racial 
Malayan society. In contrast to the Federation proposals, which assumetl 
a country fragmented into many sovereignties and held together by an 
administrative apparatus without a national base, the “People’s Constitu- 
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tion” is conceived in terms of a Malayan nation. The constitution centred 
on proposals for a Malayan nationality, which was to supersede all other 
allegiances and was to be open to all born in the country or fulfilling 
residence requirements. The nationality was given a Malay title, in 
deference to the longest settled community, and Malay was to be the 
national language; knowledge of Malay was to be required of all future 
applicants for naturalisation. The Malays were to have a majority on 
all councils for nine years after the constitution came -into force. The 
effect of this was to admit all races on equal terms to the Malayan com- 
munity and to give it cohesion and shape by adopting Malay forms for 
certain national purposes. It is one thing to formulate liberal principles, 
another to apply them, and the Communist supporters of this constitution 
would probably have rendered it one of the most liberal constitutions never 
to take effect. Yet it defined crucial problems which the official proposals 
barely recognised, and suggested imaginative and democratic solutions. 
It is worth recording that after eight years of unsatisfactory experiment 
the politicians of Malaya have accepted these principles. The memorandum 
presented by the Alliance Party to the Reid Constitutional Commission 
last year embodied proposals for a unitary state, a strong central govern- 
ment, a constitutional monarchy, elected assemblies, a Malayan nationality 
and a common language which differ only in detail from those incorpor- 
ated in the “people’s Constitutions”. 

In 1948, however, these proposals and many of their sponsors were 
destined to spend several years in the political wilderness. The outbreak 
of Communist terrorism in that year put a temporary end to the free play 
of political parties. It has been argued that the outbreak itself was partly 
in reaction to the Federation plans, but this cannot be accepted. The 
evidence is that Communist action in Malaya, as elsewhere, served the 
communist programme and was related to national conditions only in the 
choice to time and place, ways and means. It can be argued, however, 
that the Federation plans, by dividing the country still more deeply, helped 
to create the most favourable possible conditions for Communist action; 
and Communist terrorism and Government counter-action between them 
froze the political situation in a dangerously unresolved shape. 

The years from 1948 to 1953 were not remarkable for their political 
vitality. A war between a colonial.administration and a Communist under- 
ground is a bad time for political controversy or for preaching social 
change. In July 1948, both the Singapore and Federation Governments 
passed emergency regulations appropriating powers of arbitrary detention, 
control of publications, of movement, of political meetings and proces- 
sions. Simultaneously, the association of bodies which had produced the 
People’s Constitution dissolved. The Left-wing Malay Nationalist Party 
and bodies with known Communist afhliations were banned; the non- 
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communal Malayan Democratic Union went into’ voluntary liquidation. 
Individual members took various paths; some retired temporarily from 
politics; others were betrayed little by little into such strong anti-Govern- 
ment feeling that they ended in detention camps, in the jungle, or in 
London editing anti-British propaganda. Others, like Sir Cheng-Lock 
Tan, leader of the combined opposition to the Federation proposals, re- 
turned to communal politics. The emergency had killed the first sug- 
gestion in Malaya of non-racial party organisation. In the political ice- 
age which followed, Malays, Chinese and Indians alike retreated to the 
shelter of their own communities. The United Malays National Organisa- 
tion and the Malayan Indian Congress had alone survived the debacle of 
1948, and in 1949 they were joined by the Malayan Chinese Association, a 


welfare organisation which soon entered the political field as the mouth- 
piece of the Chinese. 


A political vacuum in a plural society would not ordinarily have 
disturbed the Government; indeed it would at one time have seemed the 
normal order of things. But under Communist pressure it became very 
dangerous. The Communist probe revealed the weaknesses of the Malayan 
social body. There was no national focus round which people could gather, 
no common interest to defend. There was not even the promise:of a 
national unity to take the racial strains created by the Communist insur- 
rection. Aware of these weaknesses, the administration itself tried in those 
years to give a political lead to the country and find some way of filling 
the vacuum. It turned to traditional methods of communal co-operation 
as a substitute for a common national purpose, and in 1949, with official 
encouragement, the Malayan Chinese Association was formed. The same 
year, again with official blessing, the Communities Liaison Committee was 
established under the chairmanship of the President of UMNO, to remove 
as far as possible the causes of friction between the various groups. In 
an attempt to strengthen the trade union movement, as an alternative to 
Communist economic and social action, the Malayan Trade Union Council 
was formed in 1951 at the instance of the Trade Union Adviser, Federation 
of Malaya. The same year, the “Member” system was introduced, to give 
nominated Councillors experience of ministerial responsibility. The weak- 
ness of all these attempts to establish a common social will was that they 
were introduced in a context of division enshrined in constitutional prin- 
ciple; and more important, that they depended on the government for 
inspiration and stimulus. With the Government leading the way through 
minefields of emergency regulation, press censorship and police supervision, 
a certain amount of decorous political progress was made; but it was not to _ 
be expected that such leadership would attract a mass following. Small 
electoral concessions on a minute franchise, supervised village councils, 
lessons in civics from the Information Department, sponsorship of inter- 
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communal, non-political youth and welfare movements, could not in them- 
selves create a sense of national unity. 

In 1952 the Government again turned to the problem of citizenship. 
General Templer took steps to create a common nationality which might 
provide a common status for all races. Conditions for acquiring nation- 
ality were relaxed, and this, according to one official estimate, made half 
the Chinese in the Federation citizens by operation of law. But the doc- 
trine of State sovereignty was carried to such extreme lengths that it was 
only possible to arrive at citizenship by first taking out State nationality, 
so that in fact ten different nationalities were created. This fragmentation 
very seriously weakened the value of citizenship as a focus for a common 
loyalty. 

From this historical vantage point it appears as though the political 
stalemate ended when Malays and Chinese discovered that unless they 
found some way to settle their differences they would remain in a perman- 
ent state of dependence. A less charitable interpretation is that both groups, 
realising that the future lay with communal organisations, merged to 
secure a position which neither of them could have won alone. At any 
rate, UMNO-MCA formed in 1952 the Alliance coalition and fought a 
number of State and settlement elections, carrying them by large major- 
ities on the communal vote. The Alliance consolidated its mass support 
by becoming the party of independence. It was largely because of 
Alliance pressure that the Government agreed, in 1954, to introduce at 
one stroke a majority of elected seats into the Legislative Council. The 
Alliance went into the elections of July 1955 with two trump cards— 
the communal vote and independence. As Tengku Abdul Rahman 
himself admitted, the election was won on the merdeka slogan and nothing 
else. 

The election results were very remarkable. The Alliance won fifty- 
one out of the fifty-two elected seats, polling seventy-nine per cent. of the 
votes. Over half their opponents lost their deposits. 

This phenomenal success goes some way perhaps to explain the 
equally spectacular speed with which Malay has achieved self-government. 
It is hardly likely that this rapid development was foreseen two years ago. 
The majority of elected seats is small—fifty-two in relation to forty-six 
nominated—and it was reasonable to expect that the High Commissioner 
would be able to control the legislature with the help of the nominated 
members. This calculation was completely upset by the Alliance victory, 
which brought the legislature effectively under the control of the Alliance 
party leader. The control thus established, the demonstration of mass 
support and the conservatism of the party so effectively in power, must 
have influenced the British Government in taking a calculated risk and 
giving Malaya her independence. Nevertheless the decisive and swift 
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acceptance of the situation by the British Government must rank as a 
high act of statesmanship. 

Coalitions are traditionally unpopular, and the absence of a defined 
social or economic policy, the dependence on the communal vote, and 
the conservative outlook of some Alliance leaders, have led many Malayans 
to regard this combination simply as an opportunist merger of communal 
organisations. But in a time of transition a coalition may serve a useful 
purpose. It seems clear now that it was unrealistic to hope that the 
Malayan nation could be born free of the communal past. It seems clear 
that this nation can only come into being as the result of a contract between 
the two chief communities. It is only by agreement that they can select 
and encourage from among the social trends prevailing, those which will 
favour the growth of a united community. If the first problem in an 
artificial society is to define that society and lay down conditions of mem- 
bership, the Alliance is fulfilling an essential historical function. 

The chief preoccupation of the Alliance Government in the past 
year has been the drafting of a new constitution in preparation for inde- 
pendence. The constitution was drafted in three stages. A Commission 
under the chairmanship of Lord Reid, and including members from most 
of the Commonwealth countries, sat in Malaya from June to October 
1956 and published its recommendations in February this year. These 
were examined by a working party consisting of the High Commissioner 
and representatives of the Rulers and of the Alliance Government. Their 
amendments were in turn discussed in London by representatives of the 
British Government, the Rulers, and the Government of the Federation; a 
final draft was made, and accepted by the Federal Legislative Council in 
July. 

The most important document before the Reid Commission was un- 
doubtedly the memorandum of the Alliance itself, drawn up after tough 
bargaining between the constituent Malay, Chinese and Indian associations. 
The memorandum set down some vital principles. It recommended that 
the Federation be established as a sovereign and fully independent state, 
constitutionally ruled by a Sultan chosen by the State Rulers from among 
themselves. British constitutional principles, such as the constitutional 
limitation of the monarchy, a bicameral legislature with a fully elected 
lower house, the Cabinet system, were all incorporated. These recommen- 
dations formed the basis of all subsequent drafts. 

The Alliance also recommended that the principles governing Federal 
constitutional procedure should be adopted by the States. The Rulers were 
to act on the advice of ministers, and not at their own discretion as 
hitherto; the ministers were to be responsible to a fully elected State 
legislature. The Reid Commission adopted these recommendations. It 
also proposed changes in the existing division of power between the States 
and the Federation. Hitherto the Federation and the States had shared 
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executive authority over matters in respect of which the Federation had 
legislative power; an arrangement which sought to safeguard local auton- 
omy, by forcing the central government to rule through eleven projec- 
tions of itself. It was proposed that henceforth legislative and executive 
authority should go together, and that the areas of responsibility of 
Federation and States should be clearly defined. In the reallocation of 
powers, the States were to have authority over matters relating to the 
Mohammedan religion and Malay custom, land administration, agri- 
culture and forestry and local government, while most other subjects were 
to fall within the province of the Federation. These provisions give the 
States a limited but well-defined field of autonomous action, while vesting 
the Federation with the bulk of iegislative and executive responsibility. 

The most important of the Alliance recommendations concerned 
nationality. They proposed a single nationality for the Federation. All 
existing Federal citizens, and all born in Malaya after the date of inde- 
pendence without distinction of race were to be nationals by operation 
of law. Malayan-born aliens were to be entitled to citizenship if they 
satisfied a five-year residence qualification and passed a test in simple 
Malay; though this might be waived if application for nationality were 
made within a year of independence. Foreign-born residents were to be 
eligible for citizenship if they fulfilled certain residence and language 
requirements, but the grant of citizenship to this class was to be subject 
to the discretion of the authorities. These crucial proposals have been 
incorporated into the constitution with only minor modifications. They 
do not satisfy the full Chinese demand of automatic naturalisation for all 
born in Malaya before independence; but they do represent the abandon- 
ment by the Malays of a position they have hitherto jealously maintained, 
in that they concede full membership of the community to all born in 
Malaya after independence, without distinction of race, and bring citizen- 
ship within the reach of all adult non-Malays born and domiciled in the 
country. 

The section which has provoked perhaps the greatest controversy 
concerns the future status of the Malays. The Reid Commission was 
required by its terms of reference to make provision for “the safeguarding 
of the special position of the Malays and the ‘legitimate interests of the 
other communities”. Under British rule, the Malays were till 1953 the 
only local community admitted to the administrative sector of the govern- 
ment services; since 1953, when non-Malays were first admitted, a quota 
of three to one in favour of Malays operated in the Malayan Civil Service 
(the senior administrative service) and four to one in the judicial and 
legal service. Malays enjoyed a preferential quota of scholarships, and 
were guaranteed a proportion of licences for the operation of certain 
businesses, chiefly road haulage and passenger transport. They were pro- 
tected in their tenure of agricultural land by clauses forbidding the trans- 
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fer of land under customary tenure to non-Malays, and they were assured 
of a future in their traditional agricultural pursuits by the reservation for 
Malay use of large areas of potential rice-land. These privileges have 
always had two separate justifications; they were intended to assert the 
precedence of the Malays in their own country, but they were also designed 
to protect an economically vulnerable peasant society from the disintegrat- 
ing impact of a dynamic and ruthlessly competitive laissez-faire economy. 
When rural credit, transport and distribution were controlled by Chinese 
middlemen, and when the best medical and educational facilities were 
concentrated in towns where Chinese were in the majority, “equality” 
could only have meant the dispossession and eclipse of the rural Malay. 
Yet though Malay needs demanded the utmost consideration, the doctrine 
of Malay precedence was incompatible with equal citizenship; and 
separate treatment of Malays and non-Malays could only perpetuate com- 
munal divisions and retard the growth of national unity. The Reid 
Commission acknowledged the Malay disabilities and claims to consider- 
ation, but felt that a permanent grant of privilege to one race was incon- 
‘sistent with equal citizenship. It recommended that the preferences should 
continue for fifteen years and then be reviewed. These recommendations 
aroused strong Malay opposition. They have been omitted in the final 
draft, which leaves it to the Ruler of the Federation, acting on the advice 
of his ministers, to review the system, without binding him to a time limit. 

The Malay privileges, together with their electoral majority, provide 
them with undoubted political controls. But it need not be assumed too 
readily that these controls will be abused. The two communities are so 
closely matched in numbers and influence that neither can hope for 
stability while the other genuinely feels itself exploited and ill-used. The 
acceptance of the Malay quotas by the Chinese members of the Alliance 
is itself ‘a recognition of this. The Chinese, with their decisive economic 
power, could not have hoped to come into a partnership with the Malays 
unless the latter enjoyed some compensating strength. Without these 
quotas not even a temporary equilibrium could have been achieved. But 
their value, even to the Malays, rests largely in the immediate guarantees 
they provide. In the long run, both Malay welfare and national unity 
will require that the genuine problems of Malay society be recognised ‘as 
national problems, and treated not by quotas for individuals but by schemes 
of rural and industrial investment, co-operative planning and education 
covering the whole nation. 

Two societies differing so greatly in their traditions, social values and 
economic interests will not be reconciled without long and complex 
struggles. The value of the new constitution is that it recognises the facts 
of geography and population, and provides a basis for co-operation. 
Whether this co-operation is achieved now depends not on constitutional 
balances and political formulae but on mutual understanding and respect. 
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Sovereignty Over Christmas Island 


By H. E. Maude 


The recent admission by the Brisish Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan," 
that Christmas Island is claimed by the United States reveals no secret: 
it has been publicized in the American press from time to time and Amer- 
ican maps are usually careful to mark the islands “U.S.—Gt. Br.”. 

Although the grounds on which claim is laid to an island which 
has been in the peaceful and uninterrupted possession of Great Britain 
for at least 75 years have never been stated, it can be assumed that Christ- 
mas is one of the “many islands” which, official sources in Washington 
stated in 1938, “the United States is assuming the right to occupy either 
because of (a) discovery, (b) former occupation, or (c) failure of other 
nations to occupy them, or a combination of (a), (b) and (c)”” 

With this general statement in mind it is possible to predict, with 
a high degree of probability, the basis of the American claim and its vali- 
dity in terms of international law. Fortunately the history of Christmas 
is comparatively well-documented and the extent of America’s in- 
terest in its affairs at any particular period can be accurately assessed. 

Recent research, it is true, seems likely to upset the one historical 
fact that most people know about the island—that is was discovered in 
1777 by Captain Cook—but only because it now seems probable that it 
was sighted by the Spaniard Alvarado in 1537: there is no evidence of 
any prior discovery by an American. 

For 80 years following Cook, Christmas was known chiefly for the 
number of wrecks on its shores. The largest coral island in the Pacific, if 
not in the world it possesses an unusual south-east horn of land which 
forms one side of the notorious Bay of Wrecks; into this sweeps both the 
trade-wind and a strong easterly current, forming an absolute death-trap 
for sailing vessels caught on the windward side of the island. These wrecks 
provided the island from time to time with a number of involuntary resi- 
dents, who were only too glad to get away again at the first, opportunity: 
but wreck honours were about even between Britain and America, the re- 
cord suggesting that, if anything, more British sailors (including a few 
Australian) were marooned there than those of any other nationality. 

America’s real interest in Christmas dates from the 1850’s, when the 
growing exhaustion of her agricultural land, particularly in the eastern 
1. In the House of Commons: April 17, 1957. 


2. Statement by Mr. Stephen T. Early, Secretary to President Roosevelt. New York Times, March. 
1938. 
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states, led to a widespread search for guano deposits throughout the South 
Seas; and ceases, until the recent revival, about 1880, by which time Pacific 
guano-was no longer of commercial importance on the American fertil- 
izer market. It is necessary, therefore, to treat this period of the island’s 
history in somewhat greater detail. 

As one can imagine, the activities of Americans working guano de- 
posits on islands situated far from the mainland were apt at times to re- 
sult in disputes, and to protect their rights Congress passed the Guano 
Act of August 18, 1856, which provided that:— 

“Whenever any citizen of the United States discovers a deposit 
of guano on any island, rock, or key, not within the lawful jurisdic- 
tion of any other Government and not occupied by the citizens of 
any other Government, and takes peaceable possession thereof, and 
occupies the same, such island, rock, or key may, at the discretion 
of the President, be considered as appertaining to the United States.” 


An approved bond had to be furnished undertaking “to deliver the guano 
to citizens of the United States only, and for use therein, at the price pre- 
scribed, and to provide all necessary facilities for that purpose within a 
fixed time”.? The manner in which the President should indicate his de- 
cision that an island was considered “as appertaining to the United States” 
was not laid down by the Act, but it was usual, at least until 1859, for the 
claimant to be issued an official Certificate stating that, the conditions of 
the Act having been complied with, he was entitled to all privileges and ad- 
vantages provided by it, and this was regarded as sufficient indication.* 

The British Government also evolved a procedure for the protection 
of its subjects anxious to exploit guano deposits on islands considered to 
be terra nullius. Under this, Leases or Licences were granted, either directly 
by the Home authorities or indirectly through Colonial Governors, in re- 
turn for an annual rent.° 

It is necessary, at this stage, to examine briefly the general effect of 
the American and British procedures on the sovereignty question, before 
reverting to the special case of Christmas. 

Both Governments demanded evidence that the deposjts were not, in 
fact, situated on an island belonging to another State (the British as a 
condition precedent to the grant of a Licence) ; and in both cases the effect 
of the grant of the Certificate or Licence seems to have been regarded as 
amounting to an extension of sovereignty over the island.® 


3. The text of the Act is given in Moore, J. B., Digest of International Law (Washington, 1906), 
I, 556-7. 

4. Ibid., 561-2; Orent, B., and Reinsch, P., ‘Sovereignty over Islands in the Pacific’, Am. Journ. Int. 
Law, XXXV, iii (July, 1941), 450. Bonding alone was not necessarily considered an indication 
that the President had exercised his discretionary power. 

Smith, H. A., Great Britain and the Law of Nations (London, 1935), Il, 26-9. 
Ibid., 28-9; Orent and Reinsch, op. cit., 453; but for another view of the American position 
see Reeves, J. S., ‘Agreement over Canton and Enderbury Islands’, Am. Journal. Int. Law, XXXII, 
iii (July, 1939), 524. British authorities required the grant of a licence to be followed by oc- 
cupation before it was regarded as effective, as in the dispute over the Chesterfield Reef. 
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It is when one comes to the effect on sovereignty of the bonded individ- 
ual or licensee failing or ceasing to exploit the deposits that British and Amer- 
ican views apparently differ. The British considered sovereignty extending 
only as long as the Licence continued in force, though in 1880 the Colonial 
Office explained that “British sovereignty would of course not cease to exist 
by the mere fact of the termination of the Licence on the abandonment of 
the islands by the licensee, but in such cases it would not be necessary that 
any steps should be taken to enforce it”.” 

The American viewpoint has never been expressed in any official pro- 
nouncement but their practice would indicate that they regard abandon- 
ment of sovereignty as a fact to be established in each case in accordance 
with the principles of international law. Thus the Act expressly provides 
that the United States need not retain possession of an island after the 
guano has been removed? and islands offically listed as having been bonded 
have on several occasions been annexed by another State without any 
protest at the time.° 

On the other hand, islands abandoned in fact by American interests 
over 50 years ago were recently placed under the administrative jurisdic- 
tion of U.S. Government-departments under Presidential Orders applying 
to the “public lands” of the United States (Title 43 U.S. Code, Sections 
141 and 142).’° In no case, however, were any of these islands under the 
effective occupation of any other nation, though three were claimed 
by Great Britain. 

Having considered these general principles governing national guano 
policies, it is possible to continue the story of Christmas Island, which affords 
a good example of the practical difficulties which were apt to arise when 
carrying them into effect. 

A year after the passing of the Guano Act, Captain John Stetson, of 
New Haven, Connecticut, claimed to have discovered guano on Christmas 
Island, the “peaceable possession” being taken on June 20, 1858 by Captain 
J. L. Pendleton, of the “John Marshall”, acting on behalf of the well-known 
fertilizer concerns of A. G. Benson and associates, under a deed from Stet- 
son. By assignment, the interests passed to the United States Guano Com- 
pany, which provided the necessary bond on December 20, 1859-"? 

Whether or not a Certificate was ever issued is a moot point: the 
1867 Treasury list of guano islands says yes, but no record of one can be 
found in the State Department files.’* Furthermore, after bonding, the 
Company seems to have taken no further action to obtain the guano. 

7, Smith, op. cit., II, 30. 

8. Moore, op. cit., I, 557. 

9. E.g., in the Pacific Birney, Caroline, Clarence (Nukunono), Duke of York (Atafu), Enderbury, 
Flint, Malden, Penhryn, Starbuck and Washington Islands 

10. Kingman Reef and Johnson (Order of December 29, 1934); Howland, Baker and Jarvis 
(Order of May 13, 1936). 


11. Moore, op. cit., I, 572-3. 
12. Orent and Reinsch, Loc. cit., 455. 
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In the meantime British interests were also seeking guano and in 
1865 an application was made by Dr. W. L. Crowther of Tasmania, well- 
known for his large whaling and timber interests, for Crown Leases to 
exploit the presumed deposits on Christmas and two other islands. The 
matter was referred to the Foreign Secretary who, after obtaining legal 
opinion from the Queen’s Advocate, informed the Colonial Office that 
as the islands “did not appear to bear trace of the dominion of any Foreign 
Power and had been discovered by subjects of Her Majesty, they would be 
considered as accuring to the Crown, should it think proper to take pos- 
session of them; and that, therefore, Lord Russell saw no reason why the 
application . . . should not be complied with”.** 


A Licence for Christmas was accordingly granted; but the following 
year representatives of Crowther’s assigns, the Anglo-Australian Guano 
Company Ltd., visited the island in the Hobart-built “Marie Louise” and 
found the deposits not worth exploiting.’ They thereupon requested can- 
cellation of the Licence which was granted in 1869. 

Up to now British and American interests had presumably operated 
in ignorance of each other’s claims. In 1871, however, a new Licence was 
granted by the British Government to Mr. Alfred Houlder, of the London 
shipping firm of Houlder Brothers and Company, while Mr. C. A. Williams, 
Honolulu agent for the American Guano Company, old rivals of the 
United States Guano Company, sent 3 employees to occupy the island. 
Houlder’s representative, Dr. Weston (or Iverson), landing on July 5, 1872, 
not only found William’s men there but a board stating that the U.S.S. 
“Narragansett” had recently taken formal possession for the United 
States.*® 

A second application to have the Licence cancelled was now made, 
and granted, the Foreign Secretary agreeing with the view of the Colonial 
Office “that, although it might be said that the British Government had 
exercised sufficent possessional rights to invalidate, if thought desirable, 
the claim of the United States Government, yet that it would not be ad- 
visable to raise the question of possession in respect to an Island so far 
distant from any British Colony as was Christmas Island”.’® 

But Houlder kept his eye on Christmas and when he heard that it 
was again unoccupied he re-applied for a Licence. To avoid further conflict 
of interests the Brisish Government thereupon enquired whether the United 
States had finally abandoned its claim to it. In reply, the Department of 
State said that as no notification of abandonment by the Company had been 
received, “they are still considered to be entitled to the protection guaran- 


13. F.O. 83/1080. 


14. Crowther, W.E.L.H., ‘The Development of the Guano Trade from Hobart Town in the 
Fifties and Sixties,” Pap. and Proc. Roy. Soc. Tasmania (1939), 217-8. 

15. Moore, op. cit., 1, 573. 

16. F.O. 83/1080. 
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teed by the laws of the United States, in their possessory right, so far as 
such occupation may be necessary to secure to the company, or its assigns, 
the deposits of guano found therein”.”” 


This was in 1879: three years later the Auckland firm of Henderson 
and Macfarlane, finding it still unoccupied, took possession of the island and 
spent a considerable sum in developing it as a copra plantation and pearl- 
shell fishery. It remained in their hands until 1892, when they assigned their 
rights to James Morison and Co. Ltd., of London. Since then it has been 
held successively, on Occupation Licence, by the Pacific Islands Co. Ltd., 
(1898-1902), Lever’s Pacific Plantations Ltd., (1902-1914) and Central Paci- 
fic Cocoanut Plantations Ltd. The interests of the last company were bought 
by the Brisish Government soon after the end of World War II with a 


view to the island being colonized by migrants from the over-crowded 
Gilbert Islands. 


In 1888 Sir William Wiseman, of H.M.S. “Caroline”, took possession 
of Christmas on behalf of Great Britain, as a possible relay station on the 
all-Red trans-Pacific cable route (Fanning, 150 miles to the north-west, 
was eventually selected). On the instructions of the U.S. Secretary of State, 
the American Minister in London thereupon wrote to Lord Salisbury re- 
minding him of the 1879 correspondence. 

The British Government, in reply, pointed out that:— 


“Although the American Company would appear to have omitted 
to notify officially to the United States’ Government the fact that 
they had abandoned Christmas Island, it is evident that it had been 
abandoned before the 17th of August, 1882, now six years ago, for 
when the master of the ship ‘Ryno’,*belonging to Messers Henderson 
and Macfarlane, of Auckland, landed on the island on that day they 
found it unoccupied and proceeded to hoist the British flag and to take - 
possession of it in the name of the firm.” 


Furthermore, Sir William Wiseman had been careful to satisfy himself 
“that there was no evidence on the spot of the island being still claimed 
by the United States or that it was occupied by United States citizens”."* 

As there has been no further correspondence on the status of Christ- 
mas between the two Governments since that date (or at least published 
correspondence)*® it can reasonably be assumed that the United States 
claim is based either on the bonding of the island in 1859 under the Guano 
Act or on its annexation by U.S.S. “Narragansett” in 1872. Both these 
grounds would appear of questionable validity in international law. 









17. Mr. Evarts, Sec. of State to Sir Edward Thorton, April 1 1879, Foreign Relations. 1888, 
I, 712-4. 

18. The texts of the U.S. and British Notes are quoted in Smith, op. cit., Il, 33-5. 

19. By Order in Council of July 30, 1919, Christmas was incorporated in the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony, without further comment from the United States. It was not annexed to the 


Straits Settlements, as stated by Smith, op. cit., I], 35; this being another Christmas Island in 
the Indian Ocean. 
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Apart from doubts as to whether any certificate by which the island 
could be considered as “appertaining to the United States” was ever issued, 
or an assignment made by the United States Guano Company to the in- 
terests represented by C. A. Williams, it seems clear that the only rights 
reserved by the U.S. Government were the possessory rights of the former 
company, in so far as they were necessary “to secure to the company, or 
its assigns, the deposits of guano found therein”. This is no claim of sov- 
ereignty. 

A further point is the fact that neither company appears to have made 
any attempt to ship, or in any way exploit, the guano deposits: the reason 
being, I suggest, that in fact there are none, and never have been, at least 
in any commercially payable quantity. This was the view of the leading 
American expert, J. D. Hague (significantly enough at one time chemist 
with the American Guano Company), who in 1862 wrote of Christmas: 
“Much has been said by speculators of its rich deposits, but I have good 
reason to believe there is no guano worthy of mention on the island. 
Samples that I have examined were chiefly coral sand.”*° It was the view 
also of Rougier who, as Director of Central Pacific Cocoanut Plantations 
Ltd., lived on the the island for many years and had an intimate know- 
ledge of its resources;** and of Sir Albert Ellis, the discoverer of the guano 
phosphate deposits on Ocean Island.”* 


In brief, it would seem that the necessity to support in perpetuity the 
rights to exploit probably non-existent guano deposits by a company which, 
even if itself still existing, has never made any serious attempt to exercise 
these rights, is unlikely to succeed as the basis for a claim of sovereignty; 
especially since the island is manifestly now wanted for quite other purposes 
than guano extraction. 


It would be even more difficult to base a case on the taking possession 
of the island by the U.S.S. “Narragansett”, particularly in the absence of 
any evidence of subsequent ratification. For a mere symbolic act of pos- 
session or protection constitutes a fictitious occupation only, and must be fol- 
lowed by actual possession (i.e. settlement) and adminstration if it is to 
be converted into the effective occupation which, in these days, in the 
theory of international law and the practice of States alike, can alone con- 
fer sovereignty.”* 


In this case the positive acts of settlement and adminstration are miss- 
ing, and even the nature of the “possession” intended is in doubt: Com- 
mander Meade’s report states that “I recognized this occupancy, subject 


20. Hague, J.D., ‘On phosphatic guano islands of the Pacific Ocean’, Am. Journ. Sci. and Arts, 
Ser. 2, XXXIV (Sept., 1862), 243. ° 


21. Rougier, E., Ile Christmas, South Seas (Océanie) (Brioude, 1914), 114. 
22. In a personal statement to the author. 


23. Oppenheim, L., International Law, 8th ed. (London, 1955), I, 557-9, This represents the 
modern view. ; 
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to the approval of the U.S. Government, and so informed the U.S. Minister 
resident at the Hawaiian Islands”,2 which rather indicates that he was 
exercised not in creating a new American territory but in protecting the 
rights of the guano company and their three employees then on the island. 
It is significant that neither in the 1879 nor the 1888 correspondence was 


the “Narragansett’s” action mentioned in support of the United States 
claim. 


It is difficult to avoid the feeling that the solution to the problem of 
Christmas Island can best be reached not in an atmosphere of claim 
and counter-claim, based on the shaky foundations of forgotten historical 
events, but on a joint assessment of relative needs. 

Usually such territorial questions are made difficult by the rights of 
an indigenous population or the necessity for compensating legitimate 
vested interests. Here there are none of these complicating factors: there 
is no privately owned property on the island, it has no indigenous popula- 
tion, the copra export is negligible and there are many more attractive 
islands for colonization. In truth, it can scarcely be claimed that its value 
to the British Commonwealth is very great. 


We do not, of course, know in what lies its importance to the United 
States; but we can hazard a fairly safe guess that from its geographical 
position, coupled with its lack of natural resources, it must be wanted 
either for strategic reasons or as a staging point for civil aviation. 

If it is of strategic importance, would it be derogatory to the national 
dignity of two related and friendly countries for a simple transfer to be 
effected, not as of right but in recognition that an increase in the defence 
potential of one is to the advantage of both? 

On the other hand if its value is to commercial aviation it would 
seem that an agreement between the United States and Great Britain 
for joint user and control, similar to that effected in the case of Canton 
and Enderbury Islands,”® is a simple but satisfactory solution to the 
dispute. 


24. Bryan. E. H. Jr., American Polynesia and the Hawaiian Chain (Honolulu, 1942), 139-40. 
25. By Exchange of Notes of April 6, 1939. 


The Gordon Report and 
Canadian-American Relations 
By H. F. Cruise 


In 1955 the Canadian Government established a Royal Commission 
under the chairmanship of a Toronto accountant, W. L. Gordon, on 
Canada’s economic prospects." The inquiry arose from the feeling that 
prosperity was too heavily dependent upon the extractive industries which 
absorb less employment than manufacturing and are closely dependent 
upon the U.S.*market. Local manufacturing has been subject to consider- 
able competitive pressure through the lower tariffs that have been nego- 
tiated to assist the extractive and other primary exporting industries, and 
Canadians were questioning the future likelihood, under these conditions, 
of the expansion of manufacturing with its promise of greater indepen- 
dence of American markets. A closely related problem disturbing Can- 
adian opinion was the domination of some of the most rapidly expanding 
industries by U.S. direct, as distinct from portfolio, investment. The 
general question which the Gordon Commission had to answer was 
whether the liberal economic policies associated with rapid post-war 
development might become inappropriate in the light of future trends of 
the Canadian economy. 

Behind this questioning of current economic policy is a profounder 
concern with national identity. Before the war, Canada was able to 
balance American influence against that of Great Britain. Now British 
economic relations with Canada have become relatively minor and 
American relations overwhelming. The Canadian political problem is how 
is it possible to continue to accept the advantages of U.S. capital, technology, 
raw material export markets, and defence machinery without. virtually 
becoming an American satellite. Some of the Gordon Commission’s recom- 
mendations are aimed at protecting political and cultural identity through 
helping Canadians towards a greater financial and managerial participation 
in the development of Canada’s fastest growing industries. 


Background. 


The rapid industrial expansion of America has led to a very greatly 
increased demand for industrial materials. Canada is able to supply the 
kinds of materials which America requires (aluminium, petroleum, the 
1. Preliminary Report of the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. ‘The Queens 


Printer, Ottawa, December, 1956. The report is re-printed in the Canadian Financial Post 
for January 19, 1957. 
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new metals, iron ore, the traditional base metals, and wood products), 
and is also very favourably located to the American market. European 
and Commonwealth demand has grown at a slower rate and, moreover, 
has been limited by import restrictions on dollar commodities. In 1937/38, 
the United Kingdom took 38% of Canadian total exports, and the Com- 
monwealth as a whole, 48°/, while the U.S. took 35%. In 1956 the United 
Kingdom’s share was only 16.6% (the Commonwealth’s 22%), and that 
of the U.S. 59°. 


The same rapid U.S. industrial growth, with the accompanying search 
for raw materials, has strengthened the U.S.’s position as major supplier 
to the Canadian market. In 1937/38, 639% of Canadian imports were 
American, and. in 1956 73%. The increase was partly influenced by the 
greatly increased flow of American development capital into Canada. In 
the latter year, the United Kingdom supplied about a third, or with the 
other Commonwealth countries, about one half of the residual imports. 

Foreign capital invested in Canada increased by about 90% between 
1945 and 1955, and at the end of this period amounted to about $135 
billion. American sources supplied about 80% of the increase. 


OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF SELECTED CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AT END OF 1953. 





Percentage of Percentage of Estimated 
Capital Employed Capital Employed Total Capital 
Owned by Can- Controlled by Can- Employed 
adian Residents. adian Residents.* ($ millions). 
Primary Iron and Steel Bs * 96 355 
Textiles .. a 84 611 
Beverages... 73 82 336 
Transport Equipment (ex autos) 68 65 214 
Agricultural Machinery .. .. 63 66 164 
Pulp and Paper. .... ... 48 45 1,285 
Petroleum Refining .. .. .. 43 235 868 
Mining, Smelting and Metal 
Refining 41 45 1,624 
Chemicals. ae 28 572 
Electrical Apparatus . 35. 28 386 
Rubber... a 8 130 
Automobiles and parts ten hia 5 280 


* Includes all of the capital employed in companies where effective control is known or believed 
to be exercised by Canadian residents. In most cases residents hold 50% or more ofthe voting 


stock in the companies concerned, but there may be a sizeable non-resident minority holding of 
stock. 


(Source: Dominion Burcau of Statistics. Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926-54 
(Ottawa, 1956).) 
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The growth of foreign investment has been at an increasing rate. 
The flow of foreign investment was 21% of the total investment flow 
during the years 1946-49, 28% during 1950-54, and 33% during 1955 and 
the first half of 1956. 

In 1954 over 50% of foreign investment was in the form of direct 
investment in the rapidly expanding petroleum, mining and secondary 
manufacturing industries. Unlike investment in bonds, direct investment 
tends to be permanent and cumulative. No other nation as highly indus- 


trialized as Canada has such a large proportion of industry controlled by 
foreign concerns.” 


Foreign dominance in the “growth” industries implies an increasing 
role in the Canadian economy for what are frequently. wholly-owned 
subsidiaries of foreign (mainly U.S.) corporations. The influence of 
foreign-controlled concerns may, moreover, be greater in some industries 
than the proportion of foreign capital invested in them would suggest, 


because in the limited Canadian market, a relatively few large firms tend 
to predominate in many industries. 


Problems of the American Réle in Canadian development. 


The Gordon Commission’s report, while stressing the constructive 
role of foreign investment in post-war Canadian economic development, 


points out the possibility of conflict inherent in growing foreign control 
in certain industries. Although increased foreign investment is needed for 
continued economic growth 


“,... the resulting increased foreign ownership and control of certain industries 
may ‘end to create problems. It is quite clear from the evidence presented 
before this Commission and from public discussion that many Canadians are 
worried about such a large measure of economic decision-making being in the 
hands of non-residents or in the hands of Canadian companies controlled by 
non-residents. 

. . if, as seems likely, the present trend continues under which foreign in- 
vestment in Canada is heavily concentrated in the resource and manufacturing 
industries, it seems probable that this will continue to cause concern in this 
country and conceivably, if this proves to be the case, it could lead to actions 
of an extreme kind being taken at some future time.”® 


The Commission illustrates the possibility of a sharp conflict of 
Canadian and American interests, which could provoke political tension, 
by the future of the Canadian oil and gasoline industry. 

“Broadly speaking, the same large international oil companies, or afhliated or 

subsidiary companies which dominate the producing, refining and marketing 

sections of the Canadian industry, are the principal suppliers of crude to the 

Montreal market (the largest market served by Canadian sources of production], 

and are important suppliers in most areas of the United States. 

. it seems probable that these companies will continue to search for and 


2. C. D. Blyth and E. B. Carty, “Non-Resident Ownership of Canadian Industry”, The Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, November, 1956, p. 451. 
3. Royal Commission, Financial Post, January 19, 1957, p. 32, cols. 4 and 5. 
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develop oil in Western Canada, but, should the expected expansion in exports to 
the United States not occur [through tariff or other trade restrictions], a large 
part of the oil so discovered may have to be ‘shut in’ for a considerable time. 
It is possible that a situation of this kind might not cause too much embarrass- 
ment to the companies concerned, since withdrawals from reserves elsewhere 
could be offset by increases in the reserves of subsidiaries in Canada; their net 
worldwide position would not be changed. 

Such a situation, however, is not one that could be regarded by Canadians 
with complacency. Under conditions where we have proven and _ potential 
reserves more than sufficient for our own longer-term requirements, it is 
better policy for us to develop and use or sell our oil than to be forced to 
sit upon it until more favourable marketing opportunities occur, such as a time 
of scarcities or international tension.‘ 


This illustration of the potential problem of foreign investment control 
also brings out the concern Canadians feel about U.S. commercial policies. 
Both the continued expansion of Canadian basic industries and the develop- 
ment of secondary manufacturing will be importantly influenced by such 
policies. Increased tariffs and bans on some Canadian basic exports have 
been threatened and, for agricultural exports, sometimes implemented, 
while Canadian manufacturers are faced by a high tariff which is grad- 
uated steeply against them according to the degree of manufacture. A 
major difficulty is that to assist her export industries, Canada has con- 
siderably lowered her own tariffs, even to the extent of seriously em- 
barrassing her textile and machinery industries, so that there is not a 
great deal of scope for lowering them further.° The U.S., on the other 
hand, is unwilling to lower tariffs on other than a reciprocal basis. This 
is a situation which has caused a selective use of the Canadian tariff (within 
the framework of G.A.T.T.) to find favour with an increasing body of 
Canadians. 

American investment in Canada has very greatly assisted the develop- 
ment of Canadian industry, particularly the basic industries for which 
there are large and growing markets in the U.S. The American com- 
panies supply the large blocks of risk capital, the technology, experience, 
and the related market outlets. There can be no doubt that Canada has 
benefited materially from this economic integration. Canadians cannot 
yet provide risk capital in sufficient quantities to develop their resource 
industries at the present pace. But the degree of concentration of economic 
power in foreign hands, and, because of the form of the investment 
(direct investment in large-scale wholly-owned subsidiaries), its cumu- 
lative nature have disturbed Canadian opinion. While most Canadians 
do not regard “the prairie oil lobby in Ottawa as a Trojan horse inside 
the walls of the capital, whose belly is filled with oil experts from Texas,” 
they recognize the weakness of the continued economic integration with- 
4. Royal Commission, Financial Post, January 19, 1957, p. 29, cols. 4 and 5. 


5. Clarence L. Barber, “Canadian Tariff Policy”, The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, November, 1955, pp. 513-530. 
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out a political integration which is not desired by themselves or the 
Americans. : 

The Canadians therefore wish to gain some independence from 
American markets by the development of east-west trade, to concentrate 
Canadian risk capital for investment in the growth industries, and to 
persuade America to a unilateral adjustment of her tariff structure which 
is hampering the development of Canadian secondary manufacturing 
industry. 

The facts of American penetration of Canada are woven into the 
Commission’s optimistic predictions of Canadian economic growth. They 
explain the proposal in the Commission’s recommendations to deliberately 
use the tax system to encourage domestic as against foreign investment in 
certain industries. 


Canada 1980. 


The Canadian economy, the Commission believes, will be only slightly 
less dependent on exports in*1980 than at present, while the proportion of 
exports going to the U.S. will be further increased. The resource industries 
(industrial materials and power) will considerably enlarge their role in 
the economy, but the share of secondary manufacturing will not be ex- 
panded by very much. The amount of foreign capital invested in Canada 
will be considerably increased, in absolute but not in relative terms. It 
will, however, continue to be increasingly concentrated in the resource and 
secondary manufacturing industries. 

The Commission expects that the gross output of goods and service 
will probably treble by 1980, provided there is no global war and no 
prolonged periods of mass unemployment. The estimate is based upon 
the continuance of the post-war rate of growth of output per man-hour 
in the business economy of 2.9% per annum. If the net immigration rate 
is put at 75,000 per annum, total output will be increased from $26.8 billion 
in 1955 to $76 billion in 1980. 

The rate of growth of productivity in agriculture, however, is not 
expected to increase as rapidly after 1970 as for the whole economy. The 
mechanical “revolution” in agriculture will continue, but the production 
of meat will become relatively more important towards the end of the 
forecast period and it is harder to apply mechanical methods to meat than 
to grain production. Employment in agriculture over the whole period 
will probably decline from 15% of the labour force to 79%. 

The mining industry in Canada has expanded very rapidly since the 
1920’s and particularly in the last five years. In 1955 it contributed 4% 
of the total value of net output of the economy. Canada, however, pos- 
sesses the resources to sustain much higher levels of output. 

The growth of the mineral industry will depend upon the growth 
of demand. This is primarily a function of world (and particularly U.S.) 
industrial development, and the outlook is optimistic. 
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The Commission expects the value of mineral production to increase 
by three and a half times by 1980. The value of output of aluminium 
ingot production may be five times, iron ore four times, and copper twice 
their 1955 value. 

In 1955, 62% of the total value of Canadian mineral production was 
exported, representing 25% of total exports. If the U.S. market is not 
restricted and if purchases by oversea countries are not limited appre- 
ciably by exchange difficulties, exports may quadruple and account for 
one-third of all commodity exports. 

The geology of the interior plains region of Canada is favourable to 
the discovery of large amounts of oil and gasoline. The potential output 
of oil in 1980 is estimated at ten times 1955 production; 25% to 50% of 
this would be available for export. Natural gasoline output also should 
vastly expand to about fifteen times the present volume, about half of 
which would be available for export. However, the best export market 
for western oil is the Pacific Northwest and the North Central States of 
the U.S.; and, although the U.S. tariff on crude petroleum is low, there 
have been recurrent threats of restrictions. 

Among other energy sources, coal’s share of total energy supply is 
expected to decline from 2/5 in 1953 to 1/6 in 1980. Nuclear power will 
not be an established industry until 1980, when it will only supply 4% of 
power, but contribute 25°, of new power construction. The net value of 
total output of hydro-electric power may be four or five times as great 
as in 1955, involving a capital expenditure of $15-20 billion. The Com- 
mission suggests that the economic development of some hydro-electric 
plants may require the negotiation of*temporary exportation of part of 
the output to America. 

In 1980 secondary manufacturing industry should occupy 25°% of total 
output as compared with 22% in 1955. The fastest-growing industries are 
expected to be electrical apparatus, electronics and chemicals. Primary 
iron and steel, industrial machinery, and oil refining may also show 
rates of growth considerably above the average, closely followed by 
rubber products and the non-ferrous metals products. group. At the 
other end of the scale, the textile industry on the average is not expected 
to more than double its present output by 1980, while the rate of growth 
in railway rolling stock and ship-building may be somewhat less than this. 
But it is in the majority of the faster growing industries that a few com- 
panies controlled by non-residents have a dominating influence. 


“ 


. . several of the industries which have been expanding and developing 
most rapidly and which, directly or indirectly, are contributing in a major 
way to the present high level of economic activity in Canada are either domin- 
ated or greatly influenced by companies which are controlled by people who 
reside outside our borders.”® 


6. Royal Commission, Financial Post, January 19, 1957, p. 32, col. 3. 
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The Commission's Recommendations. 


The Commission made a series of suggestions which are a deliberate 
attempt to increase Canadian control in the foreign-dominated industries, 
and to offset competition from manufactured imports. They represent a 
significant departure from traditional Canadian trade and financial policy. 


Foreign dominance in the mining and petroleum industries is partly 
related to the relative scarcity of risk capital in Canada for these large- 
scale long-term ventures. To enable the concentration of available risk 
capital and spreading the risks more widely, the Commission urges greater 


flexibility in the legislation governing trustee and life insurance company 
investment. 


Manufacturing is to be made more competitive with imports by 
allowing investment in machinery and buildings to be more quickly written 
off; while tariffs are not to be lowered further but extended in area and 
some rates selectively raised,to aid likely economic new industries. To 
bring about more processing of minerals before export, the Commission | 
suggests that licences good for a stated number of years be issued to 
exporters of ores, concentrates and other semi-processed commodities on 
condition that they would be expected over the years to do more pro- 
cessing in Canada except when the obstacles in the way of doing so 
proved to be real and the cost disadvantages appreciable. 


Tax laws governing exploration and development work in the oil and 
gasqline industry should be adjusted to put Canadian investors on an 
equitable footing with U.S. investors. The establishment of a national 
energy authority similar to the U.S.’s Federal Power Commission is also 
urged, partly with a view to strengthening the position of Canadian 
exporters in bargaining with the U.S. authority over the price and other 
terms governing the export of gasoline to the American market. 


Finally, to enable some measure of Canadian financial control of 
foreign subsidiaries, the extension to foreign firms of the various 
suggested tax concessions should. according to the Commission, be made 


conditional on a certain degree of Canadian participation in their finance 
and control. 


“These suggestions for new and special tax concessions were put forward 
primarily with the object of assisting Canadian companies and Canadian 
‘ businesses to compete successfully with their larger competitors in other coun- 
tries whose financial resources and research facilities in many cases far surpass 
what is available in this country . . . it might not be unreasonable, in the 
opinion of the Commission, to make them conditional in their application to 
foreign-owned Canadian subsidiaries upon such companies, and more par- 
ticularly the large or well-established ones, selling some part [20% to 25%] 


of their equity stock to Canadians and appointing independent Canadians to 
their boards of directors.””? 


7. Royal Commission, Financial Post, January 19, 1957, p. 32, cols. 6 and 7. 
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Conclusion. 


The clear material benefits of continued economic integration with 
the American economy are: shadowed over by the substantial concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands of U.S. corporations whose interests 
may at times vary from the Canadian national interest, and by the growth 
of a dependent status illustrated by the ability of the U.S. to halt the 
degree of integration (by tariffs and trade bans) in those aspects where 
it conflicts with the American national interest. 

This has caused considerable Canadian fear for the loss of national 
identity.’ As one Canadian economist has put it: 


“ 


. the Canadian economy should be an economic reality and not merely 
a series of tributary areas whose orientation is largely toward adjoining parts 
of the United States. Political independence in any real sense needs a material 
basis and would scarcely be practicable in a divided and dependent economy. 
If Canada is to remain an economic reality, it follows further as it always 
has in the past, that Canada must have a national policy of developing east- 
west communications across her country and east-west lines of trade.”® 
The Gordon report gives a considerable airing to this Canadian point 

of view, and puts forward proposals for checking the influence of the 

American giant without at the same time much lessening the pace of 

economic development. It is a reasoned document, and is probably only 

a faint intellectual mirroring of the passions of the Commissioners’ country- 

men; and in fact the “preservation” of national identity, although a real 

problem, may in the outcome be more costly in economic terms, and 
more strongly protectionist, than the Commissioners would themselves 
find acceptable. The recent election to power of the protectionist inclined 

Progressive Conservative Party is perhaps a pointer. 


8. J. Douglas Gibson, “The Changing Influence of the United States on the Canadian Economy,” 
The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Nov., 1956, p. 433. 











Note 


The Soviet View of Australia 
By J. J]. Gapanovich 


As a few Soviet delegations have come to Australia, and possibly still 
more will come, some people are inclined to consider it is a sign of 
growing Russian-Australian friendship—not exactly at this moment, 
perhaps, when the Soviet intervention in Hungary has provoked popular 
indignation. But from the standpoint of a totalitarian state this is no 
obstacle to friendship with Australia: any delegation coming from Russia 
and consisting of a number of bureaucrats who allegedly represent the 
Russian people is advertised as an act of friendship. But what are their 
genuine feelings towards the Australian people? This is quite another 
matter. To form some idea of these feelings, it is useful to look at the 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia (2nd ed., 1950), where a large article on 
Australia may be found in Vol. 1. We mué¢ fall back on this Encyclopedia 
as there are only a few Russian works on Australia’s social background, 
particularly those by S. A. Tokarev on the aboriginals and A. G. 
Mileikovsky on the economic geography of Australia. Both writers are 
contributors to the said article on the Commonwealth of Australia. 

This article covers about twenty large pages, illustrated with pjctures, 
tables, maps in colour—in appearance a very scientific production. Besides 
a few Russian works, the authors naturally rely on Australian publications 
selected, however, at random; many important books are missing, such 
as Professor Elkin’s book on the aboriginals, Brian Fitzpatrick’s works 
on Australian social history and Grattan’s publications introducing this 
country to foreign readers. This is a pity because these works could help 
the authors considerably—if not in sympathetic understanding, at least, in 
documentation, which is insufficient. To compensate for this deficiency 
‘ Marx and Lenin are used because, unfortunately, they wrote something 
about Australia—the former about the Eureka Affair and the latter about 
the Labour Party. Their scanty utterances are given much prominence 
in the article as authoritative judgments on Australia. What is worse, 
the information supplied is often twisted, with misleading interpretations 
added, and sometimes direct falsehood is asserted as truth. One must 
not forget that all these embellishments take place in an important official 
publication intended for mass circulation. 

The chapter on the aboriginals is rather circumstantial; it discusses 
their origins, characterizes their mode of living and religion, and describes 
their present condition. The tone of this chapter may be seen from a 
definition of Australian languages: “They belong to numerous tribes 
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facing extinction as a result of cruel nationalist and capitalist oppression” 
(p. 122). As evidence, the figures for native population are given—47,000 
only, which is wrong; and a picture of native witnesses in the court of 
law presented—chained (the source of this picture is not indicated). The 
writer's sympathy with the aboriginals is laudable, but still their condition 
is shown in the darkest colours possible: no human rights, their use as 
slave labour in the Northern Territory, no medical help, schools closed 
to them (no wonder, because, according to the article, the educational 
facilities even for white population are not sufficient, and organized 
medical help is almost lacking to them). Two carefully designed ethno- 
graphical maps are supplied; as there are no corresponding maps for the 
European population, the reader remains in the dark as to its distribution 
in Australia and its importance. A curious feature: even Australian 
literature is not recognized as such—it is only English literature in Austra- 
lia, it is said, because aboriginal literature naturally does not exist. 


There is no special chapter, only short notes here and there, about 
the European population. We learn that it is more British than in any 
other part of the British Commonwealth because of the racial discrimina- 
tion against Asians, that it sravitates towards the cities because many 
workmen, employees, and agricultural labourers live there (in winter), 
that racial chauvinism directed against the coloured people is cultivated 
in the ruling class (p. 125). Not one word about Australia’s immigration 
programme and its development since 1946—for reasons not far to seek 
(who are these immigrants, and what are their political sympathies?). 
But it is strange to see that, in a publication based on Marxist ideology, 
no attempt at a social analysis is made: no attention to class structure, 
distribution of national income, réle vf the middle class, organization of 
workmen and their ideology—questions which may interest the reader, 
or a scholar, at least. 


Instead we find only stock phrases, as the “predominance of foreign 
capital”, the “influence of monopolies”, and not too many statements of 
fact. Passing on to labour conditions, the writers do not worry about such 
details as basic wage, 40-hour week, and so on, but refer only to the - 
oppression of workmen, citing as an instance “the shearers who, merci- 
lessly exploited by their employers, are the typical representatives of the 
agricultural proletariat” (p. 128); as another instance of the same sort, 
the miners’ work is mentioned, with its insanitary conditions and 
“especially cruel exploitation” (p. 129), which results in the decline of 
mining industry. The evidence, especially with reference to the shearers, 
would be regarded as of doubtful value by those living in Australia. 


The much disputed question of “White Australia” policy is dismissed 
easily by the censure on “the trade union leaders who want to instigate 
racial antagonism among the toilers and justify it by the danger of com- 
petition from cheap Chinese and Kanaka labour” (p. 133). Taking this 
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opportunity, the writers could say more about the living standard in 
Australia, nutrition and housing problems, level of prosperity—things 
surely interesting for Russian readers—but they are silent about it, 
probably, to avoid unfavourable comparison: the Russian standard of 
living is well known, unfortunately. 

The chapter on economic conditions in Australia is better than others 
—it is more factual, based on Australian books, furnished with five tables. 
But the interpretation of these data, which belongs to the author himself, 
seems rather pessimistic. Here are some points which deserve mention. 
The general development of Australian colonization is characterized in 
such terms: “The English colonizers, taking possession of the most fertile 
areas, drove back the Australian aboriginals to deserts of Central Austra- 
lia, and treating them with extreme cruelty, brought them to extinction” 
(p. 132). This tradition has not changed up to the present time. In the 
Northern Territory, it is said, enormous areas are seized by rich graziers 


“who make use of the slave labour of the Australians” who have been 
deprived of all rights” (p. 132). 


Some features of the Australian economy are specially emphasized— 
Australian capitalism is unable to struggle against periodical droughts, 
because the rapacious utilization of grazing areas increase the arid zone. 
The timber industry is being conducted in a predatory way, because the 
graziers systematically destroy the forest zone. Australian industry in 
general has no base, because its energetic resources are insufficient (the 
Snowy Mountains Project is not even mentioned), and the output of coal 
is limited. The power of monopolies impedes the economic development 
of the non-industrial regions of Australia, and under capitalism, in 
particular, any real plans for the utilization of deserts are impossible. 
' Industrial population has no incentive to work: the situation of the work- 
ing class has greatly deteriorated for the last ten years. This is how things 
are! All these assertions are found on pp. 128-131 of the article; without 
being an economist, I cannot judge of their truthfulness, and leaving 
Australia’s unhappy situation on the writers’ conscience, let us turn to 
_ its past, where more objective judgment might be expected. 

A fantastic story is told here. Two most important events in Austra- 
lian history—the beginnings of Trade Unionism and Federation are pre- 
sented as follows. “As a result of bribery of the upper working class by the 
bourgeoisie, the skilled workmen separated themselves from the toiling 
masses. The labour aristocracy created their own trade unions” (p. 132). 
As to Federation: in this movement, “first of all, Britain was interested, 
wishing to make the Australian Government a tool of British imperialism 
on the Pacific, where new imperialist rivals appeared”. Of internal motives 
which contributed to this movement, the desire of the bourgeoisie . to 
struggle more efficiently with growing labour unrest is mentioned (ibid). 

The development of Australian democracy is explained in a similar 
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vein. The Labour Party is not recognized as the workman’s party, its 
leaders are merely supporters of the bourgeoisie in the Labour Movement, 
and sordid motives are ascribed to them: “Excessive profits extracted by 
the local bourgeoisie from the monopolist sale of wool on the world 
market allowed them to bribe Labour leaders,” it is said (p. 134), without 
any evidence to support this allegation. If so, no good is to be expected 
from this quarter, and all successes in the Labour Movement are due to 
Russian influence: strikes during World War I were organized by a 
Russian Communist, Artem (Sergeiev), then in Australia, and the up- 
heaval in the twenties was a product of the Bolshevist Revolution. And 
on the contrary, the chief preoccupation of the Labour Government was 
to suppress the workmen (under Scullin), and to enrich the monopolists 
and big graziers (under Curtin). It is easy to guess from whom salvation 
may come in this deplorable situation. “Aggressive foreign policy, mili- 
tarization of the country, reactionary internal policy have encountered 
the resistance of the of the democratic camp headed by the Communist 
Party” (p. 136). Its leader, Comrade Sharkey, is commended—alone of 
all Australian leaders, past and present—for his brave promise, on behalf 
of the Australian people, that they would never fight against the Soviet 
Union. 

When we reach contemporary events, which are still fresh in every- 
body’s memory and may be verified easily, the story takes on the character 
of libel. Here are three statements which need no comment. About 
Australia’s part in World War II: “The government actively supported 
the reactionary policy of Churchill’s Cabinet, intended to undermine the 
Soviet Union by sabotaging measures. for the opening of the second front.” 
This inactivity was only concealed by long words about the necessity of- 
concentration against Japan on the Pacific (p. 135). About post-war re- 
construction: “Chifley’s Government, proclaiming a broad programme 
of reforms, started in fact a large-scale attack on the working class . . . 
frightened by the growth of democratic forces, it promulgated a number 
of laws against the workmen and their vanguard, the Communist Party” 
(p. 135). About Australia’s foreign policy: “The Government took an 
extremely reactionary position in questions related to peaceful reconstruc- 
tion and contributed to a struggle against the national liberation move- 
ment in colonies” (p. 135). 

The attacks on the Labour Party do not mean that any other party 
is preferred to it; it was attacked simply because it was in power in 1941- 
1949, that is, just before the publication of the Soviet Encyclopedia. 
Besides, the editors were under an obligation to follow Lenin’s lead. The 
existing parties, whatever their names, Labour, Liberal or Country, are 
characterized as imperialist in their policy, reactionary in their methods, 
demagogic in their programmes (p. 137). The sole exception is the 
Communist Party, which as we hear leads the democratic camp in genera! 
and guides the peace movement in particular. 
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Other chapters—on political organization, defence, public health, 
education—are too sketchy, but still not free from propaganda. A curious 
assertion deserves mention: it pictures Australia as an unhealthy and 
undernourished country, where “the mass of population cannot get medical 
help under its present organization”. Then follows a startling revelation: 
“The disease of smallpox is widely spread. The legal protection of 
maternity and childhood does not exist; the health centres for infants 
are mere philanthropical institutions. The physical growth and general 
health of the workmen’s children are much below the norm” (p. 138). 
Not a single word about hospital benefits and medical funds, maternity 
and child endowment and other social services—maybe, to avoid com- 
parison with the Soviet Union, where the poor organization of medical 
help is attested officially, stray children (desprizornik) run in the streets, 
and old beggars stand near the churches. 

There is still another chapter which deserves attention—it is a chapter 
by an unknown author on Australian literature, rather lengthy, with 
references to Russian publications on this subject, which would certainly 
interest the Soviet reader. A number of writers are mentioned in whose 
works colonial life is reflected, and forced labour, exploitation of the shearers, 
misery of the aborigines are shown. H. Lawson and K. Pritchard find 
recognition as the most prominent writers, but their prominence is 
explained by the considerable influence of Gorky. The contemporary 
writers are sharply divided into two groups, reactionary and progressive, 
the first—O’Dowd, Brennan, Baylebridge, Bernard Eldershaw, Beck and 
Gunn—being severely condemned, and the second—Herbert, Penton, 
Vance Palmer, Richardson and Davies—condescendingly praised. 


Two writers are specially selected for comment—A. B. Paterson and 
K, S. Pritchard. Paterson is denounced as “an official poet of the reactionary 
proprietary class of Australia. His verses are purposely advertisedas typically 
Australian, allegedly popular. In reality he sings only the self-satisfied life of 
the rich squatters” (p. 139). Pritchard’s earlier works are not much 
appreciated as not too deep in understanding, but her “later works are 
distinguished by a deeper analysis of social problems and % more vivid 
presentation of social injustice reigning in Australia” (p. 139). 


The whole article produces a very painful impression: it looks as if 
the editors have wanted, by omission, distortion, and falsehood, to instill 
into its readers a feeling of hatred toward the country and people of 
Australia. If so, what may be the value of friendly talk on the part of 
Soviet visitors, official or semi-official, coming here with their vodka and 
caviar? It is to be hoped, however, that such visitors, being able to 
compare this obnoxious propaganda with Australian life as it really is, - 
will find some good things here which would be beneficial to their own 
country also. 





Reviews 


FREDERIC EGGLESTON ON FOREIGN POLICY 


F. W. Eggleston: “REFLECTIONS ON AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN 

POLICY,” edited for the Australian Institute of International Affairs 

by Norman Harper. pp. xxxvii +- 216 with autographed frontispiece 
photograph. (Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire, 1957). 30/-. 


It was appropriate that the Australian Institute of International Affairs 
should have decided to offer the late Sir Frederic Eggleston’s fellow 
Australians some tangible reminder of the service he gave them in the 
external as well as the internal affairs of their country. It was also natural 
enough that the public reminder should take the form of this volume of 
essays on Commonwealth and international affairs, the manuscript for 
which had been completed a few weeks before Eggleston died at the end 
of 1954, a bedridden cripple with arthritis whose eyesight for years had 
been poor and for some time had been rapidly deteriorating. 

The book will be welcomed by all who knew and admired its author. 
Like his earlier politico-philosophical publication, Reflections on Australian 
Foreign Policy reveals the independence of thought and breadth of outlook 
which had marked the career of the one-time Victorian lawyer and State 
cabinet minister; the sometime member of the Commonwealth’s States 
Grant Commission, whose direct speech once promised “eggs for Eggle- - 
ston” in Western Australia; the scholar-diplomat who blazed the trail for 
Australia in Chungking, who subsequently led the Australian Mission in 
Washington from 1944 to 1946 and who then returned home to journey 
regularly from Melbourne to Canberra to give both young and old in the 
Department of External Affairs the benefit of. his hard thinking, his frank 
speaking and his wide experience. 

Yet one wonders whether this book is the memorial that should stand 
for Frederic Eggleston. It is not likely to attract many readers outside 
the ranks of former friends and associates. It does little to indicate to 
younger generations of Australians what kind of man this was who might 
—in the present reviewer’s opinion, should—be regarded as a prominent 
member of the small group of elder statesmen, retired publicists and 
public servants who have left their mark on the twentieth century Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. 

For one must confess that these posthumously published Reflections 
make heavy reading. The assorted essays on external relations have not 
the attraction of the 1953 Reflections of an Australian Liberal nor the 
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coherence and challenge of the 1932 State Socialism in Victoria and the 
1941 Search for a Social Philosophy. Something of this may be due to the 
circumstances in which the material was originally prepared, at the close 
of a long and fruitful life. Something, perhaps, is also traceable to the 
fact that Eggleston was always at his best in informal discussion. Scholar 
he undoubtedly was, yet many of us will feel that we learnt. less of foreign 
affairs from his written pages than from his talks across the dinner table 
or from the rather dogmatic dicta delivered from an armchair. And 
this even while we squirmed under his merciless yet never unkindly de- 
bunking, his insistence on the discarding of slogans and clichés, and his 
persistent search for his own solution to a problem. Eggleston challenged 
his audience to thought and action. He believed in Australia and Aus- 
tralians. At no time did he allow his breadth of vision or his international 
reputation—he was probably more widely respected overseas than at 
home—to obscure the realities of Australia’s own requirements. He never 
ceased to be an Australian as well as an original thinker. 


These characteristics are revealed for him who will read through the 
six substantive chapters of the present volume. They begin with a dis- 
cussion of the background to an Australian foreign policy which, while 
it would present “many difficulties and, perhaps, dangers” would neverthe- 
less be creative and “excite the imagination and attract the interest of all 
Australians” The general question of international organisation is then 
examined with realistic detachment but without pessimism. The volume 
goes on to explain the “typical weaknesses” of American diplomacy in 
relation to China, the effects of the Korean war on the strategic situation 
in the North West Pacific, and the strategic and economic issues of South- 
East Asia. It concludes with an assessment of the value of the Common- 
wealth, which Eggleston thought lay in “the cultural unity of the British 
people” without which “the Commonwealth would not last for a week.” 

But how many Australians, one wonders, will take the trouble to 
plough their way through these rather laboured pages in search of the 
challenging passages which admittedly are scattered through every 
chapter? Would it not have been a better service to all save a handful 
of students, would it not have been a more fitting memorial to a great 
Australian, if a critical biography or appreciation had been the A.I.1L.A.’s . 
considered contribution ? 

One feels that, as editor of the volume, Associate Professor Norman 
Harper has been conscious of this need. In addition to careful arrange- 
ment of the several essays he has reproduced a number of snippet testi- 
monies to Eggleston the man—a “Biographical Sketch”, by Mr. Tristan 
Buesst, an “Appreciation”, by Mr. P. D. Phillips, and yet another by 
Professor W. Macmahon Ball, the last two of which originally appeared in 
the Melbourne Age and the Australian Quarterly respectively. These, 
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with the Bibliographical Note and the author’s own Introduction, only 
serve to whet the reader’s appetite and, in at least one case, to arouse his 
irritation. 

But this may be personal prejudice. It should, indeed, be recognised 
that the substantive chapters in these Reflections add further raw material 
for the Australian student of international affairs, one of whom, we may 
hope, will some day give us an informed if critical biography of Frederic 
Eggleston. 


FRED ALEXANDER. 
The University of Western Australia. 


“MOSCOW AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA,” 
by John H. Kautsky. (Massachusetts Institute of Techi:ology and 
John Wiley, New York), 1956, pp. 220. $6.00. 


The struggle for power within the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and between the rival nationalist parties within the Communist 
world is one of the fascinating problems of the post-war world. With 
the development of radical nationalist movements in Africa and Asia and 
the formation of united fronts within or alongside these nationalist move- 
ments, the question of communist tactics, strategy and ideological shifts 
or deviations becomes a matter of prime concern to the political scientist, 
the historian and the student of international affairs. How far is there 
any attempt at the co-ordination of communist tactics and strategy from 
Moscow? With the emergence of Tito and Mao-Tse-tung, have new focii 
of power appeared to challenge the monolithic imprint which Moscow 
seemed to have given to international communism? . 

The answers to these questions become increasingly important with 
the spread of Communism in Asia and the struggle for Asian leadership 
between Peking and New Delhi: India, with its huge population and long 
struggle for national independence, is the most powerful non-Communist, 
nation of Asia and is a crucial area for Moscow, Peking and the West. 
Here can be observed the zigs and zags of policy as one of the largest 
Asian Communist parties attempts to win mass support to undermine the 
power of the predominant Congress party. The rapid spread of Com- 
munism in the new states of Andhra and Kerala and the recent narrow 
Communist electoral victory in Kerala lend point to any study of the 
Indian Communist Party. 

Mr. Kautsky is concerned neither with the growth of Communism in 
India nor with its ideological manoeuvrings. He focuses his attention on 
problems of tactics and strategy to ascertain where direction comes from 
abroad. He has had no direct contact with the Indian Communist Party: 
he has contented himself with a detailed analysis of party documents and 
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propaganda. Unlike most other Asian Communist parties, the C.P.I. 
has published all its major documents and most of its numerous public 
discussions of policy in English. His study covers the post-war decade and 
was virtually completed in mid-1954: an occasional footnote reference 
carries it further, but the manuscript was completed before the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the internal 
tactical changes of Mao’s “hundred flowers” policy. 


The central strategic problem facing all Asian Communist parties 
has been that of determining their relationship to rival parties and groups, 
of deciding what classes could be used as dependable allies and of deter- 
‘ mining where the main enemy lay. Mr. Kautsky points out that, at first, 
two alternative strategies were possible. Firstly, the “left” strategy which 
regarded capitalism as the main enemy and which sought to form a 
united front from below by enlisting the support of workers, peasants 
and petty bourgeoisie, weaning them away from their “bourgeous nation- 
alist” parties. Secondly, the “right” strategy of regarding feudalism fascism 
and imperialism rather than capitalism as the main enemies. Social 
revolution was to come by stages with a formal alliance with anti-fascist 
and anti-imperialist parties into a united front formed from above rather 
than below. As this united front successfully carried out a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, the stage would then be set for the achievement of 
a second proletarian anti-capitalist revolution in which many of the ele- 
ments in the united front would be swept away. 


With the development of the cold war and the seizure of power by 
the Chinese Communist party in 1949, a third strategical alternative 
emerged. Neo-Maoism, as Mr. Kautsky calls it, developed in a context of 
rural rather than urban revolution. It was anti-feudal and anti-imperialist; 
it sought to’achieve revolution in the two stages of the rightists. But it 
took from the left strategy the device of the united front from below; 
broadening it to embrace the “bloc of four .classes”: the proletariat, the 
peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie and the anti-imperialist sections of the 
bourgeoise. In other words, “the dividing line between the potential 
friends and the enemies of the Communist party is now drawn not short 
of the bourgeoisie but bisecting it.” “The class struggle has been replaced 
by the cold war.” Terrorism and non-violence, however, were tactics 
that could be used at will in any of the competing strategies. 


The Indian Communist Party, like most other Asian Communist 
parties, had few roots amongst the working classes: it drew its strength 
from the intellectuals and the peasants. It was handicapped in 1945 by 
its support of the western alliance against Germany: Indian nationalists 
had tended towards neutralism. Looking to Moscow for guidance, the 
C.P.I. was further handicapped by Moscow’s stubborn refusal to accept 
the fact of Indian independence in 1947. Nehru’s policy was condemned 
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as anti-democratic, and as late as 1950, Zhukov regarded India as a semi- 
colony whose bourgeois leaders were betraying her real interests. 

Mr. Kautsky’s study makes it clear that Indian Communists sought, 
in a fumbling and belated kind of way to follow Moscow formulated 
strategies. The C.P.]. zigzagged from “right” to “left” in 1947, after 
Zhdanov’s report to the Cominform meeting in September and adopted a 
policy of violent strikes and terrorism, misunderstanding the Zhukov 
gloss on the Zhdanov report which give to it an increasing Neo-Maoist 
interpretation. Moscow itself was still divided on its attitude to Chinese 
tactics and ideology, and as a result, Ranadive, the C.P.I. leader, embarked 
on a modified form of peasant guerrilla warfare. For a year and a half 
the C.P.I. diverged from the Moscow line; but a shift to peaceful Neo- 
Maoist strategy took place in 1951 after Ranadive was replaced by 
Rajeshwar Rao, the leader of the Andhra Communists. The shift to peace- 
ful Neo-Maoism was completed during the next three years. 

How far was the C.P.I. line dictated by Moscow? Too often it has 
been assumed that the policies of national communist parties have been 
rigidly determined with Machiavellian skill by Moscow. Such a view 
assumes a considerable degree of omniscience on the part of Russian Com- 
munists. Lord Lindsay has drawn attention to the inaccurate stereotypes 
of foreign behaviour and reactions adopted by Peking in formulating exter- 
nal policies. Much the same appears to be true of Moscow’s relations with 
the C.P.I. Too often there was ignorance and apathy rather than pre- 
science. There was little understanding of the Indian situation and an 
attempt to develop strategies with little attempt to determine their value 
or utility in relation to the Indian scene. This may well be explained by 
the absence of Moscow -trained experts in the cadres of the C.P.I. and by 
its relative weakness in a Congress-dominated country. Directives were 
sometimes transmitted, but rarely as orders; on other occasions the C.P.I. 
was not informed of changing policies. Guidance was often negative and 
Moscow relied at times on the development of sectarianism and factions 
within the C.P.I. to secure the adoption of a particular policy. On the whole, 
India conformed. Mr. Kautsky concludes that “the evolution of C.P.1. 
strategy demonstrates beyond doubt that the Party’s policy in the post- 
war years has been, as it was before the war, ultimately determined by 
Moscow’s desires.” The emphasis, however, is upon “ultimately”. 

Moscow was faced with a new problem in Asia as Titoism developed 
in Europe: the growing challenge of Maoism in the ideological field and 
the development of the Neo-Maoist strategy. A direct collision was averted 
by skilful manoeuvring by both Peking and Moscow, with Moscow moving 
gradually towards an acceptance of the Neo-Maoist strategy for Asia. This 
was a strategy which closely fitted Russian foreign policy of the cold 
war period. The propaganda of the various peace movements appeals to 
neutralists and made simpler their support for Russian policies at the inter- 
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national level. A crucial problem, alike for the C.P.I. and Moscow, developed 
over attitudes towards Mr. Nehru whom the C.P.I. regarded as its chief 
opponent. The C.P.I. with Moscow’s backing, sought to distinguish between 
domestic arid foreign policies, according to Nehru’s strong support for his 
neutralist policies, and urging him to dissociate India from the United 
States. This was a difficult compromise for the C.P.I. to adopt in face of 
Nehru’s uncompromising opposition to its domestic policies. The net 
result has been the adoption of a Peking rather than a Moscow line as 
the Neo-Maoist strategy became obligatory for all Asian Communist parties. 
At the same time the official visits of Khrushchev and Mikoyan to India 
and the conclusion of trade agreements made it clear that Moscow was 
not prepared to regard India as a Chinese sphere of influence. 

This is an interesting case study of communist strategy in Asia. Mr. 
Kautsky’s insistance upon setting up a “rigorous taxonomic scheme” is 
methodologically sound, but does tend to produce involved and turgid 
argument as well as some repetitions. The picture that emerges is one 
of rather ponderous and inefficient control of the C.P.I. by Moscow with 
an increasing willingness to accept ideological deviation of the Chinese 
type but organisational control of a looser type than that followed in 
countries like Hungary and Poland which are geographically closer to 
Moscow. 


NORMAN HARPER. 


“THE WAR AND THE NEUTRALS”, edited by Armmold Toynbee 

and Veronica M. Toynbee; issued under the auspices of the Royal 

Institute of International Affairs in its Survey of International Affairs, 

1939-1946.* (Oxford University Press, London, 1956, VIII + 378 pp. 
. 3 maps.) 


Modern warfare with its global implications and effects has so 
changed the position of would-be neutral powers that they can no longer 
play the relatively passive neutral réles of World War I. More and more 
are they drawn willy-nilly into the vortex of forces set up by warring 
major powers, thus making absolute neutrality virtually impossible of 
achievement and its profession little more than an idle pretence. With 
the best and most determined will in the world the lot of small nations 
strenuously endeavouring to avoid open hostilities and even to make 
capital out of their neutrality is a perilous, if profitable, one. 

True, it is still politic to recognise the rights of neutrals, but were it 
not for a certain convenience afforded to the belligerents by the status and 
condition of neutrality it is doubtful whether neutrals would be permitted 
to enjoy it except on terms which tend to make mockery of any impar- ' 
tiality which neutrality implies. Instead, minor powers when left in a 
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state of neutral blessedness become the scene of such intense international 
rivalry between the belligerents competing for economic resources and 
strategic bases as to render the part they play in the war often more 
important and significant than if they were active participants. 

This is a major conclusion that a reader will draw from The War and 
the Neutrals, a valuable and illuminating contribution to the history of 
World War II. With commendable detachment yet sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the most difficult and equivocal positions which neutral powers, 
especially those in Europe, found themselves at the outbreak of war, the 
several authors have managed to unravel the incredibly tangled skein of 
diplomatic intrigue to reveal the main patterns of policy behind much 
duplicity and unblushing opportunism. 

Since economic factors are the main concern of most of the con- 
tributors, it is fitting that the various parts played by the neutral powers 
should be introduced by a general survey of the economic warfare from 
1939 to 1946. This is expertly done by Professor W. N. Medlicott, who 
from a wealth of knowledge on the subject shows in Part I of this volume 
how economic warfare was in fact nothing more than a miscellaneous 
collection of uncodrdinated forces whose effectiveness depended upon the 
extent and skill with which they were used. Throughout he is concerned 
to describe the various means by which the Allied powers tried to wean 
neutrals from economic dependence upon the Axis economy. In these 
endeavours, apart from the usual methods of contraband control, one of 
the most important weapons was the novel device of pre-emption—the 
bulk purchase in advance of essential commodities from potential suppliers. 

That tact and understanding were essential to successful negotiation 
is well illustrated by the different methods employed by the United King- 
dom and the United States in their separate approaches to te neutrals, 
Here the diplomatic finesse of the United Kingdom shows up to advan- 
tage beside the brash and impatient policies of’ the United States. ‘No 
doubt both methods had their successes, but one is left with the firm 
impression that the British method, whatever its faults, proceeded from 
a closer and more realistic assessment of the European neutrals and of 
their economic importance for ultimate victory. British statesmen saw 
only too clearly that threats would only drive some of the neutrals into 
the ranks of the enemy, and so preferred the delicate and involved nego- 
tiations, which, however, often make the ensuing competition for such 
essential commodities as chrome, wolfram and the ball bearings, read, as 
Sir Samuel Hoare remarked, “like a chapter of military operations.” 

In Part If Miss Constance Duff describes the varied but relatively 
minor réles played by the Latin American Republics during World War II. 
From this disturbed and confused scene certain basic features emerge. 
They are the growth of Pan Americanism both before and after Pearl 
Harbour, the intransigeance of the Argentine and the dominant réle of 
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the United States in the Latin Americas. For the most part the neutrality 
of the Republics was determined as much by fear of the colossus of the 
United States as by any wish to avoid European entanglements. But like 
other neutral nations they stood to gain economically from their neutral- 
ity and hence they maintained the status until they could strengthen their 
international positions politically by declaring war on the Axis at the 
opportune moment. 

It is in Part II, which comprises half the volume, that the fullest 
possible repercussions of neutrality in modern war are seen. There the 
parts played by the various European neutrals are dealt with in turn. 
The limited nature of Sweden’s conditional neutrality is told with a deft 
directness by Miss Agnes H. Hicks. In view of the invidious position 
in which she was placed by Germany it is surprising that Sweden man- 
aged to assert any kind of independent influence at all. That she did 
was no doubt largely owing to the fact that Germany found her useful 
as a listening post and also to the determination of many Swedes to free 
the Scandinavian countries from the German grip. 

The somewhat less invidious but no less complex positions of Switzer- 
land and Eire are effectively and even gracefully dealt with by Miss 
Constance Howard, who approaches the vexed problems of both neutrals 
with skill and understanding. Completely cut off from the Allies after 
the fall of France, Switzerland nevertheless succeeded in fulfilling her 
traditional neutral réle and in preserving her economy at a pitch where 
she was able to benefit immediately from the demands of the post-war 
world. 

Very different is the uncompromising attitude of Eire, determined at 
all costs to assert her newly won independence of the United Kingdom, 
even to the point of refusing her the use of bases which would have been 
to the ultimate benefit of both countries. Instead, Eire was intent upon 
economic, cultural and spiritual self-sufficiency, and Miss Howard is wisely 
not unsympathetic with the reason for such policy. 

But it is not until we come to Spain and Portugal that the position 
of neutrals is seen at its ‘most advantageous. Their economic war potential 
together with their strategic importance made both particularly desirable 
allies, if only in neutral guise, for all the belligerent powers. And neither 
Spain nor Portugal was slow to make the most of their opportunities. 
In a plain unvarnished tale Miss Katherine Duff portrays the “peace 
loving Iberian dictators” as “having a blind eye to everything but the 
profits”. Nowhere was this better seen than in the fierce competition 
between the belligerents for wolfram which pushed the price up from £300 
to £6000 a ton. Interestingly enough it is, in spite of her long friendship 
with the United Kingdom, with Portugal rather than with Spain that 
business negotiations proved the more difficult for the Allies. 

Finally, Mr. G. E. Kirk reveals the nice diplomatic feats performed 
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by Turkey in her attempt to make the best of both worlds. With chrome 
as the chief bargaining counter she was able to carry on a profitable 
career of double dealing until sensing which way the wind was ultim- 
ately to blow she closed with the Allies. 


No one will gainsay the major importance of economic factors in 
the parts played by the neutrals during World War II, but one may 
question whether such concern justifies the small consideration given to 
other factors determining their neutral status. All too little, except in the 
case of Eire, is made of social, religious and political forces making for 
neutrality. These may be more difficult to assess, but they are none the 
less real and influential in helping to fashion the policy and action of 
belligerent and neutral alike. 

In keeping with’ the tradition now well established by Chatham 
House this volume is well produced and meticulously edited. As if to give 
it a typical Toynbeian touch the editors have. included three world maps 
to emphasise the global concept of modern war. Yet admirable as they 
are, they do little to illustrate the actual text which could well have had 
accompanying maps of Europe and South America to help the reader 
find his way among the neutrals. 

But the criticisms are minor compared with the gratitude readers will 
feel towards those responsible for filling in a major and important gap 
in the history of World War II in such a scholarly and objective fashion. 


E. J. TAPP. 


“SOVIET YOUTH. SOME ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROB- 
LEMS,” by Dorothea L. Meek. Coma and Kegan Paul Ltd., 


International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. London, 
1957, pp. 251. Price 28/-.) ‘ 

In a prefatory note, Miss Meek states that the method adopted by her 
has been to present the reader with Soviet Russian materials which with 
one exception have not yet been published in English. These materials 
consist mainly of popular contributions to the Soviet press over the last 
ten years—in effect the post World War II period. 

The author has added introductions to her press excerpts—these intro- 
ductions being not the least valuable portion of the volume. The Appendix 
contains a list of some thirteen Soviet press publications utilised together 
with a brief distinguishing note on each. For some reason the well-known 
newspaper “Pravda” which on occasion has useful educational material is 
not mentioned as a specific source, although it does appear in footnote 
references. Among sources for educational material in the introductions one 
finds frequent quotations from E. N. Medinsky Narodnoye Obrazovaniye 
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v §.S.$.R. (Public Education in the U.S.S.R.) 1952 and Bolshaya Sovet- 
skaya Entsiklopedia (The Great Soviet Encyclopedia) with its article on 
the U.S.S.R. (1947). In brief the volume is well documented from these 
and other original Russian sources. 

While as the title shows the book concerns “Soviet Youth” it does 
include a considerable amount of purely educational information. Its 
statistical side however has not had the benefit of the recently published 
statistical handbook Narodnoe Hozyaistoo S.S.S.R. (National Economy of 
the U.S.S.R.) Moscow 1956. 

There are four main parts: (I) The Pre-School Period; (II) School 
Age, with subheadings—(1) Work, (2) Leisure; (III) Young Worker and 
Student; (IV) Marriage and After. 

In her first introductory remarks the writer notes the difference be- 
tween British and Soviet attitudes towards the upbringing of children in 
the first five or six years of their lives. “In this country (i.c., Britain for 
instance the child is looked upon as a member of the family. In the U.S.S.R 
too the family unit is regarded as important, but there, the child is seen 
above all as a member of the society in which it is growing up.” (p.1) 
This difference in outlook has affected the respective attitudes towards pre- 
school education. The relative demand for manpower in the U.S.S.R. and 
Britain is revealed as playing its part. The U.S.S.R. has needed an increas- 
ingly large labour force, since the early thirties. From then onwards wo- 
men’s large-scale participation in industry became necessary from an ec- 
onomic point of view and provision for creches and kindergartens had 
accordingly to be made. 

Britain on the other hand had considerable unemployment during the 
thirties and it was only during World War II and after, with concomitant 
full employment, that women moved into industry in comparable numbers. 
One might remark here that earlier Communist philosophy had of course 
reinforced the idea of the removal of the children from parental control 
and the substitution of State education and supervision. Today those ideas 
have been considerably modified in the Soviet Union. Parental influence 
is now regarded as very important. 

The first press-reference of the book concerns kindergartens and, 
appropriately enough in view of recent events in the Kremlin, contains 
an article by V. A. Ivanova, Head of the Pre-School Section of the Lenin- 
grad Province Education Department, wherein Party Secretary N.S. Khru- 
shchov’s Report on Measures for the Further Development of Agriculture 
in the U.S.S.R. (7 Sept. 1953) is used as the basis of a plea for the estab- 
lishment of a kindergarten in the countryside to enable “women to bring 
up their children and to give them an opportunity to work and study 
free from anxiety about them.” (p.12) On the same page one finds the 
underlying reason: “More women must be drawn into collective-farm 
work” to supplement the already “immense part played by women work- 
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ing in collective ana state farm”. [Reference: Doshkolnoye Vospitaniye, 
1954, No. 2, p. 17.] 

In Section Two, “School Age”, mention is made among other things 
of the abolition of the system of intelligence tests at the age of six or seven 
years (1936); of the introduction of fees in October 1940 for the last three 
years of the full secondary or high school; of the abolition of co-education 
in 1943; of the lowering of the school-entry age to seven instead of eight 
years (1943); of the institution of final examinations for the fourth and 
seventh years of the school course and a “Certificate of Maturity” (Leaving 
Certificate) after the last year of the full high school; of the destruction 
of 82,000 out of 171,000 schools during World War II (pp. 44-7). 


The post-Stalin period has witnessed, one might note, the abolition of 
all school fees (1956), the reintroduction of co-education (1954) and an in- 
creased stress on “polytechnical education”—a harking back to an earlier 
educational emphasis, the so-called Unified Labour School, but with such 
education geared (to use a hackneyed yet perhaps here not inappropriate 
term) to modern industrial mechanisms. Such polytechnical instruction 
(already foreshadowed at the XIX Party Congress before Stalin’s death) 
will now consist of one handwork lesson per week for the lower four 
forms or grades, two lessons of more advanced practical work in forms or 
grades V-VII and two lessons of practical studies in such subjects as elec- 
trical engineering, principles and handling of machinery, agriculture and 
basic industrial techniques in the higher forms or grades VIII-X (Cf. p. 51). 


Among the selected press-readings an interesting one is called “Choos- 
ing a Career” contributed by a noted Soviet novelist V. Kochetov, author 
of The Zhurbins —a story of the three generations of a working-class 
family concerned with shipbuilding in Leningrad. In the Literaturnaya 
Gazeta (Literary Gazette) of 7 Sept., 1954, Kochetov replied to an inquiry 
by a correspondent about his son’s future. The problem raised was the 
frantic desire of many Soviet parents to get their sons and daughters into 
higher educational institutions. “Does every Soviet citizen (Kochetov asks) 
have to be an engineer, a designer, a doctor or a teacher? I am told (he con- 
tinues) that there are about 10,000 different professions and trades in the 
Soviet Union. The overwhelming majority of these can be mastered without 
a higher educational institution. Who is going to drive engines, smelt steel, 
make clothes for the Soviet people,.grow corn for them and build their 
houses and cities—who will supply those necessities of life without which 
life itself is impossible if all our Mitzas, Tamaras and Victors are going 
to be doctors and teachers?” (p. 98) 


The problem of child neglect or delinquency appears in an article 
by L. Panteleyev from the same Literaturnaya Gazeta. It is entitled “Do not 
Pass By, Comrade” (26 Jan., 1954) (p. 109). 


From another article (p. 173) by G. Gogoberideze, Sovetskaya Kultura 
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(Soviet Culture), 18 Jan., 1955, entitled “The Fashion Fiends”, the “boogie- 
woogie” ultra modernists are shown to have their Soviet counterparts. 

Meeting Letter from the Virgin Lands and On the Virgin Lands— 
Pages from a Diary (pp. 189-196) provide personal sidelights on the young 
men and women playing their parts in the much publicised agricultural 
campaign for increased food production in Central Asia and Siberia, in- 
cluding particularly Kazakhstan. It was in those areas where the Soviet is 
“to catch up with and surpass” U.S.A. in agricultural production per head 
(particularly in milk, meat and butter) that N. S. Khrushchov staked his 
reputation before his recent move to pre-eminence. 

To concluderone might assess the volume as a conscientious and care- 
ful piece of work bringing up to date a number of aspects of the life of 
the Soviet young generation. Its useful introductory material provides an 
informative commentary on present-day Soviet education.2 

The author must be congratulated on the ease with which the trans- 
lated passages read. Publishers and printers have maintained the high 
standard which one has come to expect in this set of publications. 


L. A. OWEN 


“WESTERN GERMANY. From Defeat to Rearmament,” by 
Alfred Grosser. (Allen & Unwin 1955, 18/- stg.) 


It is difficult to know what to ask of a book on modern Germany; 
a mere catalogue of achievements in reconstruction, as in the annual year- 
books issued by authority, tells one dangerously little. Fiercely partisan 
attacks from the extreme Left, however, achieve just as little in the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere of comprehension. This short book by a French 
authority is so good in its way that I am disappointed it is not better. 
The only short coverage of equal penetration is the astonishingly objective 
Atlantic Monthly supplement called Perspective on Germany, and that 
is so brief that it omits even such summarised vital statistics as M. Grosser 
is able to include in his book. 

M. Grosser would seem to be a French Socialist of about the Guy 
Mollet stamp. Written frankly from this definitely French and definitely 
Social-Democrat standpoint, the book does succeed in avoiding many of 
the pitfalls besetting the writers of books on modern West Germany: it is 
able to castigate the Allies for their illogical occupation and “re-education” 
policies whilst still maintaining a healthy scepticism as to the actual degree 
of change from authoritarianism which has come over the West German 
political leaders. Particularly good, as one would expect from a French- 
man, is the author’s analysis of clericalism in German social life and 
politics: but M. Grosser also has a clear picture of the structure of German 
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trades-unionism and the besetting bureaucratism which tends to turn young 

people away from the organised political Left. 
As a sceptical French observer M. Grosser is also free of illusions about 

European policy: 
It is vain to ask whether the Eden plan or the Molotov plan (Berlin con- 
ference of 1953) was presented in the sincere hope of reaching agreement, 
or whether one side should be blamed for refusing the other’s plan. The truth 
is that there was no possible plan for unifying Germany which could be 
acceptable to both east and west. The western powers, in their proper in- 
sistence upon free elections, were in effect defining unification as a simple 
extension of the Federal Republic as far as the Oder, and how could the 
U.S.S.R. submit to such a loss of prestige without some sort of compensation? 


(p. 51) 
It is horrifying to think that negotiations over German reunification 
are still at this point. The Great Debate on atomic rearmament in Western 
Germany, initiated by the courageous protest of the 18 physics professors, 
is also bringing the outside world back to the period at which M. Grosser 
wrote his book: 

It is true that nationalists and communists (in France, DVA) spoke as if 

the existence of a German army implied the immediate danger of an invasion 

of France. But in addition to those who feared, or pretended to fear, that 

a rearmed Germany would attack the west tomorrow, the opponents of EDC 

also included those who feared that she would one day involve the western 

nations in a world war for the recovery of her eastern territory. Those who 
disliked German rearmament because of the bad effect it would have in 

Germany found themselves compelled to join in opposing EDC with those 

who condemned everything German categorically and indiscriminately. (p. 238) 
The fact that the policies of Western Gérmany still act as a kind of touch- 
stone for democrats in the democratic countries is, of course, no tribute 
to the present leaders of the Federal Republic or of those U.S. diplomats 
who have been their firmest supporters. 

The fact would seem to be that the politics of the Cold War have 
withered many of the most promising experiments in German “re-educa- 
tion”. Fashionable as it is to sneer at this process (which was discredited, 
above all, because penny-pinching governmental policies in the West lost 
the services of those sound—and especially academic—men who ought to 
have implemented the plans they themselves had drawn up in the "435 
period), we should remind ourselves that a good many Germans have 
learned the real lessons of the War—dislike of militarism and of national 
sovereignty. We have discouraged these men and women by forcing 
armed forces on them again; but they are still there. Like reasonable 
people in our own country, of course, they have no representation in Par- 
liament—but their existence is vouched for by, to take only a random 
handful of examples, the fierce resistance to conscription put up by the 
German Union of Students; by the speeches of President Heuss (often 
bitterly resented by the conservative assemblies to which he directs them) ; 
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and by the same attitude of many leading German intellectuals to the 
East, despite the Hetze of the refugee organisations and the flaming pro- 
paganda issued by the Adenauer government. 

The German situation is dynamic and colourful and this is perhaps 
what is most missing in M. Grosser’s book. The fault my lie in the trans- 
lation; the impassioned Cartesianism of good French political thought is 
difficult to translate into any English that doesn’t sound like the late Mr. 
Garvin’s! But the reader desirous of making some sense out of modern 
West Germany can safely be recommended to M. Grosser; between chap- 
ters, however, he is recommended to take something invigorating like the 
latest number of the Manchester Guardian with Terence Prittie’s articles 
on Germany, or the older but still actual German notes of Stephen Spender 
or Christopher Isherwood. 


DEREK VAN ABBE. 


]. D. Legge: AUSTRALIAN COLONIAL POLICY. 
(Angus & Robertson, 1956.) 


The author of this volume has succeeded in the unusual task of 
writing about a subject which his work rather effectively proves did not 
exist. In Australian administration of New Guinea there has been little 
that could be called policy, and not much of what policy there was could 
be regarded as characteristically Australian. The sub-title of the book, “A 
Survey of Native Administration and European Development in Papua”, 
gives a far better idea of what it is all about. 

The reasons for the lack of anything more than the most rudimentary 
policies in Papua are not hard to find. The original Australian anxieties 
over possible European annexation of the non-Dutch portion of New 
Guinea were abated with the proclamation of the British protectorate and 
the later annexation, and from that time on the chief concern of the pre- 
Federation state governments was to keep their contributions to the cost 
of administration down to rock bottom. Nor did Britain, the reluctant 
annéxing power and the actual sovereign, have any interest in New 
Guinea. Administration there was based upon the general ideas of nega- 
tive benevolence common to late nineteenth century British colonial 
administration, plus the personal contributions of individual administrators. 

Even with the coming of Federation, and the eventual transfer of 
administration to the Commonwealth Government, there was little change. 
While Australian politicians and parliamentarians had nothing but the 
kindliest intentions toward Papua, there were vastly more interesting issues 
close to home to absorb their interest. Further, budgetary considerations 
would likely have prevented any bold forward policy of development, even 
if there had been any popular interest in such a programme. — 
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In such an atmosphere of indifference, the freedom of individual 
administrators was enlarged. The greatest of these administrators was 
undoubtedly Sir Hubert Murray, but even Murray did not create for 
Papua an affirmative colonial policy. Rather did he consolidate and en- 
large the tradition left by his predecessors. As Mr. Legge suggests, it 
was a benevolent tradition, but it was chiefly concerned with protecting 
the natives from the worst effects of contact with European exploitation, 
rather than with bringing to them some of the better aspects of European 
life in the fields of health and education. By the outbreak of World War II 
Australian colonial administration was beginning to fall behind British 
colonial policies as revealed in the enactment of various Colonial Welfare 
and Development Acts. 

With the war, however, and in the post-war period, came a new deal 
for Papua. The “financial straitjacket” came off, and broadly conceived 
programmes of native welfare were started. With the restless gentlemen 
of the Trusteeship Council furnishing a prod, Australia will in all prob- 
ability have to push the new deal with vigour. Nor is there any real 
chance that the question of the ultimate political destiny of Papua can 
long go unanswered. Ironically, an Australian colonial policy of a positive 
character began to appear when the only acceptable policy’ was one 
directed toward the extinction of colonial regimes everywhere. 

Mr. Legge has kept himself under tight rein in discussing his subject. 
He has adhered to the topic indicated in his subtitle rigorously, and 
because of this has perhaps somewhat limited the value of his work. 
Native administration and European development are not the sum of 
Australia’s relations with Papua. For instance, do the strategic factors 
that prompted the original demands for annexation by Britain still have 
any relevance? If so, where do Australia’s strategic needs fit in with the 
announced objective of seeking the political development of the native 
people? Questions relating to self-government may be for the moment, 
as the author remarks, “a purely academic exercise”, but with the pressure 
against the colonial powers that exists today, and the conflict over control 
of West New Guinea, they may explode at any moment. They would 
then perhaps furnish Mr. Legge with the material for another fine study. 


DONALD C. GORDON. 
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“CANADA'S IMMIGRATION POLICY: A CRITIQUE,” by David 
C. Corbett. (Published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs by University of Toronto Press), 1957, pp. XII 


and 215. 


The author of this book, an Associate Professor of Political Science 
at the University of British Columbia, is well known to his academic col- 
leagues in Australia. He spent a better part of Winter and Spring Terms 
1957 as a Visiting Fellow at the Australian National University and then 
visited a number of State Universities. 

Professor Corbett introduces his book as an “essay” and “critique”, the 
fact which enables him to go beyond the usual limits of scholarly de- 
tachment and produce an impassionate’plea for re-examination of Canada’s 
immigration policy in the light of the needs of the over-populated and 
undernourished countries of the world. The key problem which the 
author approaches in his book is that which has been formulated by 
Rousseau in his Social Contract: “How can a man or a people seize an 
immense territory and keep it from the rest of the world except by a 
punishable usurpation, since all others are being robbed by such an act, 
of the places of habitation and the means of subsistence which nature 
gave them in common?” The people of Canada, Professor Corbett argues, 
must treat their resources as a trust to be administered not in their own 
interest alone “but for the benefit of humanity in general.” The author 
goes on to argue that the possession of these resources imposes responsi- 
bilities, and these responsibilities are not necessarily enforced by superior 
strength from outside. “However,” continues the author, “these responsi- 
bilities are enforced by our own inner convictions, and by our stand 
before the world as upholders of certain principles which we would not 
desert without loss of honour, prestige and power. ... It would be plea- 
sant to keep Canada as a natural park, for the enjoyment of a favoured 
few, but I do not see how it could be justified from an ethical viewpoint.” 

These are some of the key quotations from the final chapter (Chapter 
6) of the book which deals with the international implications of Canada’s 
immigration policy. This is also the crucial part of the book in which 
Professor Corbett espouses his moral and political philosophy in a strong 
plea for an increase of inflow of migrants, elimination of some of the 
restrictions against Asian migrants and an all out effort to increase Canada’s 
contribution to the international agencies which administer aid to the 
underdeveloped countries. 

The earlier parts of the book are concerned with the examination of 
some political, institutional and economic factors which have shaped 
Canada’s immigration policy in the past. Chapter 1 contains a survey: of 
three types of conflict over immigration between powerful pressure groups 
in the Canadian society: employers and labour, French and English speak- 
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ing Canadians and between the “old stock” and the newcomers. All post- 
war governments in Canada have been confronted with a problem of 
adjusting immigration policy to pressures generated by these conflicts. It 
is interesting to note in this connection how much Australia’s immigration 
policy differs from that of Canada. In this country immigration policy 
is far more a national construct and not a product of social and political 
pressures as in Canada. The bold programme which was announced in 
1946 by the Chifley government (at the time when economic depression 
was forecast) has been consistently carried out in spite of temporary set- 
backs and outcries from various sections of public opinion. 


Some interesting points of comparison emerge also in Chapters 2 
and 3 dealing with immigration legislation and administration of immi- 
gration policy. It appears, for instance, that the clauses of the Canadian 
Immigration Act delegate wide powers to the government departments 
which are concerned with administration of the Act. Under the Act the 
Governor-General-in-Council is permitted to legislate to prohibit anyone 
who may be deemed undesirable. This gives far greater opportunities for 
exclusion than the dictation test in this country. There are also sig- 
nificant differences in the degree to which post-migration treatment is 
institutionalised in the two countries. Quite apart from the very small 
proportion of assisted migration in Canada no attempt has been made in 
that country to promote social integration of individual migrants through 
departmental action. It is true that the small Citizenship Branch of the 
Immigration Service in Canada, helps the migrants to “find their way, 
into classes in the English and French languages” and “stimulates the 
interests of voluntary community organizations in assisting the new- 
comers”. These activities, however, do not bear any comparison with the 
scope of operations of the Assimilation Division of the Commonwealth 
Department of Immigration. There is also no national organization in 
Canada that would resemble the Good Neighbour Movement in Australia. 
Perhaps the existence of the Movement and the holding of the annual 
Citizenship Convention in Canberra is indicative of the expressed objective 
of Australia’s immigration policy which is to strengthen the national way 
of life. In Canada this objective seems to be more loosely defined. The 
“Canadian way of life” is a very tenuous concept, less militant and, per- 
haps, less aggressive than its Australian counterpart. 

Two chapters of the book (Chapters 4 and 5) are concerned with the 
economic effects of immigration. The author is first concerned with the 
theoretical approach and here he sides with the Keynesian economists who 
emphasize the strong positive role which population growth plays in 
economic development. Assuming that under-employment is a chronic 
problem of the Canadian economy, there is a necessity to have some 
source of pressure to keep the economy operating at full capacity. 

On the practical side the author surveys Canada’s economic develop- 
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inent since 1867 to examine the relation between rate of population growth 
and rate of economic development. Here he finds that all periods of high 
rates of population growth were associated with rapid economic develop- 
ment. For example, in the decade 1901 to 1911 the increase of population 
took place at the average rate of nearly 3 per cent. per annum of which 
approximately two thirds was contributed by net migration. The period 
witnessed tremendous expansion in the Prairies and a substantial increase 
in the volume of industrial ‘production in Central Canada. 

The examination of the policy and its determinants is, on the whole, 
free from value judgements which abound in Chapter 6 dealing with 
international implications. This adds greatly to the value of the book 
and makes the case for increased immigration more convincing. It is 
doubtful, however, if abolition of some restrictions on immigration to 
Canada would contribute very much to the solution of population prob- 
lems in underdeveloped countries. In the opinion of the reviewer there 
is no evidence to suggest that even in the days of free migration in the 
second half of the 19th century the Indians or the Chinese who were emi- 
grating to British West India, Burma, Mauritius, South Africa or even to 
this country were contributing anything at all to the reduction of popula- 
tion pressure in so far as this is related to the growth of income per head. 
‘They were mainly skilled or semi-skilled people whose emigration was a 
net loss to these countries. This is why the whole problem of migration in 
the countries of South East Asia-and other undeveloped parts of the 
world should be considered not in terms of diffusion of skill and specialist 
migration. 

Dr. Corbett’s book poses many such and similar questions and attempts 
to answer them all. It is a thought provoking book which should be read 
by all who play a part in Australia’s post-war immigration programme. 


J. ZUBRZYCKI. 


IN DEFENCE OF COLONIES, British Colonial Territories in 
International Affairs, by Sir Alan Burns, G.C.M.G. 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1957 Pp. 338. 


At a careless glance, the word “defence” in the title might suggest 
defence in the military sense. This could be an account of strategic dis- 
positions made or planned for the protection of a far-flung empire against 
foreign attack—or so it might be thought by those in a former age who 
could not conceive of colonies as other than a means to attain to world 
power and glory, as other than possessions to be exploited for selfish ends. 
To a Prussian mind such as Oswald Spengler’s, for example, it seemed 
that Britain accumulated her wealth in colonies solely in order to achieve 
naval supremacy, to achieve “das Rule Britannia”, as he put it; the 
colonies were there for the sake of the ships; he said, and not the other 
way about. 
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Such a conception had no doubt become outmoded even when 
Spengler wrote. It would certainly mean little to a generation long accus- 
tomed to the notion of colonies as “a sacred trust of civilisation” and of 
colonial powers as in duty bound to promote the development towards 
self-government of all dependent peoples. To Sir Alan Burns, who has 
served and achieved distinction in the British Colonial Service in the last 
forty years, it may be conjectured that purely. military considerations would 
seem irrelevant. He is not here concerned with the defence of a colonial 
empire against the armed forces of Britain’s enemies; what does greatly 
concern him is the defence of the British colonial system against the 
slanderous tongues of those, enemies and friends alike, who are deter- 
mined to vilify “colonialism”. 

In telling us how the colonies were acquired, of the constitutional 
developments that have occurred and of the problems of self-government 
with which they will be faced, the author of course refers to the multi- 
farious territories which still make up Britain’s colonial empire today; 
“this unique association of races and religions”, in the words of Sir 
Winston Churchill, “which was built up partly by conquest, largely by 
consent, but mainly unconsciously and without design”. That is, the 
“Empire” is in question, not the “Commonwealth”. Even the months that 
have passed since this book was published have seen the transition from 
one category to another of Ghana and the West Indies Federation. 


It is the declared policy of Great Britain, which cannot in honour be 
abandoned, to lead all colonial peoples up to self-government, and the 
author is convinced that this policy will be implemented step by step 
until the goal is reached. The danger-of moving too hastily towards this 
objective may be a real danger, as is thought by many experienced British 
administrators, but it is also true, the author states, that if in the past the 
colonial peoples had been allowed to move a little faster, many of today’s 
problems would not have arisen. By unduly prolonging the period of 
tutelage, the administering powers merely make all the more difficult 
the orderly transition to independence when eventually it can no longer 
be denied. If the question is thus reduced, not to “how far” but to “how 
fast”, then the events of the last few years have shown that Britain at 
least has not been unmindful of the need to quicken the pace. 

In the British view the denunciations of “colonialism” so vociferously 
uttered on every occasion are thus apt to appear particularly unjust and 
all too often to be prompted by ignorance at best, by hostility and malice 
at worst. As the author points out, some of those most anxious to criticise 
the administration of dependent territories have proved themselves quite 
incapable of maintaining an effective administration in their own countries; 
seeking to cover up the deficiencies of their own regimes, they resort to the 
easy stimulation of emotions which the battle-cry of “anti-colonialism” 
and “anti-imperialism” can raise so effectively. In a series of chapters the 
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author analyses the motives and methods of the most prominent of the 
critics, from the United States—still clinging in a spirit of idealism to the 
Wilsonian principle of self-determination, no matter how different the 
circumstances—at one end of the scale, to less responsible and less reput- 
able critics at the other. 

To discredit a hostile witness may be a wholly legitimate tactic when 
presenting the case for the defence, but the t# guoque argument is never 
satisfactory, as the author himself remarks, although it may sometimes be 
necessary when meeting criticisms based neither on logic nor on a proper 
sense of proportion. 

That among the nation members of the United Nations a sense of 
proportion is lacking may be counted as probably the least discreditable 
feature of some of the proceedings of the Trusteeship Council and of the 
Fourth Committee, for which Sir Alan Burns reserves his most caustic 
comments. Having actively participated in the work of the Trusteeship 
Council for a period of nine years, 1947-1956, he does not hesitate to 
describe the approach to colonial and trusteeship matters of the United 
Nations organisation as “a constant source of irritation and _ hostility 
between otherwise friendly nations” and—because of an often clumsy 
interference in the delicate process of helping them along the road to 
independence—as doing “positive harm to dependent peoples”. 

“Many years ago,” the author declares, “Britain undertook the gigantic 
task of helping the peoples of various underdeveloped territories to over- 
come the handicap imposed on them by nature and environment; to learn 
the principles of democracy and honest administration; and to qualify 
themselves for independence. In many parts of the world the task has 
not yet been completed and it is inconceivable that we should abandon 
it half-done.” Holding firmly to this conviction, Sir Alan Burns can 
scarcely be expected to listen without resentment to the clamorous argu- 
ments of self-righteous critics whose tactics make so much more difficult 
the completion of Britain’s task. Nor for that matter can the resentment 
of Australians, mindful of unhelpful suggestions so often heard in the 
Trusteeship Council on the subject of New Guinea, be expected to be 
any less. 

Mention should not be omitted of that part of the book, almost a 
third of the whole, devoted to an examination of specific claims to various 
British colonial territories, including Aden, British Honduras, Gibraltar 
and, needless to say, Cyprus. With regard to another area, the Falkland 
Islands, claimed by Argentina, an element almost of comedy fortunately 
creeps in. The issue in 1933 of a series of postage stamps by Britain led 
to a counter-move by Argentina, while an issue of stamps by Argentina 
in 1941 prompted a similar counter-move by Britain. It is pleasant to 
think of the satisfaction that must have been given to philatelists all over 
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